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THE EMPEROR FREDERICK'S DIARY. 


ii may be admitted at once that the world would have 
shown itself very unworldly, not to say very inhuman, 
‘if it had not greeted with considerable interest the alleged 
extracts from the Diary of the late Emperor Freprrick 
which have appeared in a German periodical. Although 
the catalogue of royal and noble authors has enlarged itself 
almost out of all measure nowadays, there is still no small 
public for fresh additions to the list. The pathetic circum- 
‘stances of the reputed author's reign and death lent further 
interest to his work. He had, moreover, been a partici- 
ator, and now seemed to appear as a participator to an un- 
expected extent, in some of the largest, if not the greatest, 
events in recent European history. And, lastly, the per- 
sistent supply of gossip about the private history of the 
reigning family of Germany has, so to speak, groundbaited 
the public curiosity, and made it ready and eager for a fresh 
supply of food. Then, too, itis September—a fact which indeed 
by itself gives almost sufficient reasons. It is natural, and 
‘indeed inevitable, that in the peculiar circumstances of the 
publication doubt should be cast on its genuineness, at least 
in its actual form. Indeed, though at the present moment 
positive external testimony is entirely wanting, internal 
testimony of a kind likely to raise doubts is not wanting at 
all, The constant references to matters which have actually 
happened since, but which there was no icular reason 
for anticipating then, the prophecies which have been ful- 
filled in a manner almost too “pat,” all the touches, in 
short, which are so familiar to the student, if not of forged, 
of garbled, historical documents, present themselves here. 
t is, of course, not impossible that the Crown Prince, 
writing eighteen years ago, should have spoken about Prince 
Bismarck’s intention of beginning a campaign with the 
Vatican after finishing one with France, about England 
becoming a Power of the second rank, and so forth ; it is 
almost certain that a forger or a garbler would have been 
tempted to insert such references. But internal evidence, 
except to the private satisfaction of critics, never decided 
such a matter yet, and all wise persons will wait for the 
decisive corroboration by production of the originals, or the 
decisive exposure by unquestionable authority or evidence, 
which will assuredly come some day. 

This day may even be near at hand, prosecutions of 
the publishers having been ordered. Meanwhile Prince 
Bismarcx’s published theory, that the substance may be 
genuine, but the form is garbled and interpolated, seems the 
most probable, even independently of the high authority from 
‘whom it comes. It iscurious and rather surprising to ob- 
serve the unanimity with which it seems to be considered by 
instructors of the public that the matter of these entries 
considerably increases the Crown Prince's fame, and, as so 
doing, is a proof of authenticity. It would not be difficult 
for a devil's advocate to make out quite a different case, and 
even to argue from some of the most conspicuous charac- 
teristics of the Diary that it could not be the work of 
its asserted author. Great surprise and, in quarters 
not favourable to the German CHANcELLOR, not a little 
satisfaction are expressed at finding that the unification 

Germany under a German Emperor was much more 
the work of the Crowy Prixce than of Prince Bismarck. 
Tt seems to be forgotten that it is never difficult to give 
oneself the beau réle in a private diary, and that there is 
absolutely no corroborative evidence for the part thus 
assigned. In not a few minor points the picture given 
rather than intended of himself by the writer neither co- 
incides with the estimate usually formed of the late 
Emperor's character nor, perhaps, improves that estimate. 

Emperor FREDERICK, though not very widely or inti- 


feeling, with an unobtrusive and almost modest nature, and, 
above all, with absolute sincerity and straightforwardness. 
In not a few of the entries of this Diary there is an unplea- 
sant ring as of qualities quite different from these. ere 
are touches of cheap sentimentality and political claptrap, 
commonplaces of reflection, which such a.pen might surely 
have spared, fragments of something very like cant ; and— 
as in the passage about Jutes Favre and the great dinners 
he ate on coming from famished Paris—errors of taste, 
which are almost inconceivable in a German gentleman, 
though quite natural to a hired German scribe. Yet it 
would be rash to condemn the document on the strength 
of such things as these. 

One point, however, there is which is of not a little 
interest to England, and on which the comments of English- 
men have been very curious indeed. The writer says, or is 
made to say, that in March 1871 “Napogon is quietly 
“ seeking a rapprochement with us—moderation of the peace 
“terms on promise of a common war against England.” 
On this exclamations have been raised at the perfidy of the 
prisoner of Wilhelmshthe, sage reflections have been uttered 
on the danger which England escaped, and the chances of 
a renewal of that danger, and a great deal more mud has 
been thrown at a reputation dingy enough in all conscience 
already. A good deal of this seems to us, we must confess, 
to be almost exquisitely silly. There is, in the first place, 
but very little evidence for the fact, even if the Diary be 
taken as genuine. In the second place, there is nothing in 
it which is even in the least surprising. Improbable, or 
rather impossible, combinations of this kind were wholly in 
the style of Napoteon III. To that strange brain—almost 
equally full of irresolution and fantastic resolve, of teeming 
schemes and inability to devise the most ordinarily effective 
means for carrying them out—things of this sort appeared, 
no doubt, as the representatives, if not the equivalents, of 
the sudden and masterly combinations of Narpotzon I. Of 
the morality or equity of the schemes the nephew would no 
doubt have been as careless as the uncle, though his good 
nature, or his timidity, or both might have hindered him 
from being equally ruthless. But when Englishmen cry 
out against Naprorzon III. for thus offering to turn round 
on his good ally, is not this a rather remarkable specimen 
either of Britannic audacity or of Britannic cant? First of 
all, and foremost of all, his good ally had (whether for the 
best of reasons or the worst does not matter) left him 

to the whole brunt of the. German attack, 
and had not lifted a finger to help him. If there 
were no worse crime chargeable against the NaPoLzons than 
offering to join an open and triumphant enemy against 
what Napoteon III. may well have considered a faithless, 
or at least a flinching, friend, one of the blackest of historic 
es would be as white as a lady’s hand. Nor had the 
French. English alliance been for years past, if, indeed, it 
ever was after the Crimean War, a solid and obliging bond, 
If we had not exactly checked Naroteon’s action in Italy, 
we had given almost ostentatious sanctuary to people who 
aimed at his life. With regard to the American Civil War, 
and in , or rather not fulfilling, what was our 
bounden duty and pledged word to Denmark, the two good 
allies resisted and thwarted each other by turns in the most 
edifying manner. We left him—dquite wisely left him, as 
it happened ; but that made it all the more stinging—in 
the freh in that wretched Mexican expedition which 
he himself pretty well knew to have been his undoing ; 
and we were of no service to him whatever in his 
crisis of lexity—the Austro-Prussian war of 1866. 
In various other matters we had either given him no assist- 
ance or put spokes in his.wheels. Nor was the friendship 
any more solid on his side than on ours. Very man 


mately known, was credited with much good sense and good 


Frenchmen are and were of opinion that the Engli 
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alliance did Narotzon more harm in the eyes of his own 
subjects than anything else, and, except at the very be- 
ginning of his reign, when it no doubt helped to settle him 
on the throne and give him the entrée among the Sovereigns 
of Europe, it would be hard to say when it did him any 
good. Although he was neither such a fool nor such a 
rascal as since he fell it has been the fashion to paint him, 
Napotzon III. was beyond all doubt a fatally incom- 
petent ruler, and an individual who had hardly a good 
quality except a certain personal kindliness and gratitude 
to friends. The unpractical character of this very project 
is characteristic enough of his political incompetence. But 
that Englishman must indeed have a sublime confidence 
that all attempts against England are morally wrong who 
thinks very harshly of Narotzon III. for trying to pro- 
pitiate a victorious enemy at the cost of a friend who would 
not play a friend’s part in the hour of need. 


THEODORE HOOK. 


blige 22nd of September, 1888, has come and gone, and 
happily it can never return, There will be other 22nds 
of September ; but the centenary of TazoporE Hoor’s birth 
cannot be celebrated in 1889 or 1890, for he was born in 
1788. It is true that 1988 remains; but what may be 


done then or at further secular periods concerns us but | £00 


little. The anniversary-mongers have lost an opportunity. 
The day has not, indeed, been wholly unnoticed. Mr. (or 
Dr.) GREvILLE WALPOLE (for he is both an M.A. and LL.D., 
and resides—but this is an irrelevant detail—at 50 Mac- 
farlane Road, W.), meditating among the tombs, like the 
late Rev. James Hervey or Mrs. Carotine Bowes 
Sovuruey, has discovered the grave of Tuzopore Hook. It 
“ lies,” he tells us, “immediately beneath the chancel 
“ window of Fulham Church, marked only by a plain up- 
“ right stone, which simply records his name, age, and date 
“ of decease.” Mr. (or Dr.) GREVILLE WaLPoLe suggests 
that the readers of Sayings and Doings and Gilbert 
Gurney “should subscribe a small sum to provide a more 
“ fitting memorial of TaroporE Hooxr’s-last resting-place ” ; 
and throws out a hint that possibly the Churchwardens of 
Fulham will have the kindness to receive subscriptions. 


We hope that the Churchwardens will neither be asked nor | 


consent to receive subscriptions. What more fitting me- 
morial could be desired than that which already exists? 
There is an erect tombstone with a legible inscription. 


A more pompous memorial would be ill suited to the) 


volatile genius who found not only his last, but since his 
cradle, it may almost be said, his first, earthly resting- 
place in Fulham Churchyard. The broken-hearted sense 
of ruined health and wasted powers which saddened and 
embittered the last years of THEoporE Hoox’s life make 
the quiet retreat which he has found more suited to him 
than any other. Yorick, whose practical jokes seem some- 
what to have resembled Turopore Hoox’s, had not even a 
tombstone,and his skull, in spite of Hamet’s ready credulity, 
cannot be said to have been satisfactorily identified. In 
this respect TuroporE Hook has the advantage of him. 


We do not know whether the novels of TuzoporE Hoox 
still find readers. But his fame, like that of Dovezas 
JERROLD and some others, is rather a tradition than a 
record. His sayings and doings are better known than his 
writings, and deserve to be better known. We do not 
refer to his pranks and his practical jokes. Those probably 
are without parallel in the history of what, in the days 
of Appison and STEELE, was known as “ biting,” and was 

perly deprecated by those Christian moralists. The 
See Street hoax, in 1809, is perhaps the grossest. 
Hook, who was then twenty-one, and ought to have known 
better, sent a thousand letters to various tradesmen, 
ordering them to deliver at a particular house, inhabited 
by a quiet and respectable widow lady, appropriate articles 
on a day and hour named; and on various pretexts 
ve invitations to the Lord Mayor, the Lord Chief 
ustice, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Duke 
of York, then Commander-in-Chief. The street was 
blocked up ; there was a great crash and overturning of 
wagons and carriages, and a smashing of the articles which 
they conveyed. Hook was suspected, but not detected. He 
told the story in after years, and mentions it in Gilbert 
Gurney, the composition of which he always spoke of as 
“working at his life.” Indeed, the book is among his 


an autobiography, no doubt mixing Dichtung with Wahrheit, 
but not more so than is the case with works which claim 


to be more strictly exact. Another joke, hardly less cruel, 
though the cruelty was limited to a single person, was the 
despatch tothe notorious “ Romeo” Coates of a forged card 
of invitation for one of the Prince of Wa tzs’s entertain- 
ments at Carlton House. The truth is, that to Hook all the 
world was a stage, and a stage on which only farces and 
pantomimes were acted. He played the pranks of clown 
not less successfully than Mr. Josepn Grimatpr. He seems 
to have been absolutely without the sense of truth or re- 
sponsibility. The fact that from his boyhood he was able 
to contribute to the material support of his father’s house- 
hold, and still more to the social enjoyments of which it 
was the centre, emancipated him from all control. His 
gifts were discovered when he was quite a child by his 
playing on the piano and singing two songs, one pathetic and 
the other comic, of which the music and words were alike his 
own. From that time his father, a professional musician, 
came to depend upon him, and introduced him to “life” 
behind the scenes, both at Vauxhall and in the great. 
theatres. Before he was of age THeopore Hook had 
written some dozen farces, comic operas, and melodramas. 
.He had formed a friendship with the elder CHARLES 
Martuews, with Lister, with Terry, and other actors, and 
with Tom Hitt, the good-natured original of Paul Pry, 
whose age was the subject of banter, which he received in 
d part. James Samira alleged that he took advantage of 
the fact that the register of his birth had been destroyed in 
the Great Fire of London to make himself out younger than 
hewas; while Hoop asserted that he was one of the little Hills 
who are spoken of in the Psalms as skipping. The story 
is well known of Hook and Martuews landing from the 
Thames on private grounds at Richmond, and, assuming to 
be a surveyor and his clerk, taking measurements for the 
construction of a canal through the garden, and so ingratiat- 
ing themselves with their host until they got an invitation 
to dinner, after which Hook narrated the adventure in 
improvised verse, concluding with the announcement :— 
We are very much pleased with your fare, 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook ; 


My friend’s Mr. Mathews, the er, 
And T'm Mr. Theodore Hooke” 


The story is told, in a somewhat different form, of a London 


adventure, in which the actors are THEoporE Hook and 
Terry. 

Hoor’s powers of improvisation, of brilliant conversation 
and of narrative, could not be confined within the 
theatrical circles in which early in life he chiefly moved. 
The theatre made him known to the SHerimans, and the 
SuErmpans made him known to society in the person of 
the Marchioness of Hertrorp, who made him known to the 
Prince Recent. Hook was just the client for such a 
patron, and, after one or two displays of his accomplish- 
ments at Manchester House, the Prince was easily brought 
to the conclusion that “something must be done for 
“ Hook.” What was done for Hook was to send him out 
as Accountant-General and Treasurer to the island of 
Mauritius. A calculator was wanted—a dancer was ap- 
pointed. There was soon a deficiency in Hoox’s accounts, 
a deficiency at the lowest estimate—his own—of 9,000/. He 
was sent home in custody and in disgrace. On examining 
the matter, the Attorney-General decided that there was 
no ground for a criminal prosecution, and Hook was re- 
leased. Through the indirect intervention of Sir Water 
Scorr, who met him at Trrry’s, Hook was selected as 
editor of the projected John Bull newspaper, which was 
mainly devoted in its earlier years to supporting the cause 
of GrorcE IV. against the QuEEN and her advisers. Any 
one who will turn over the files of this journal will see 
the depths of scurrility to which it’ was possible for a 
man to descend, with the approval of what was then 
called society. In satire and poetry the John Bull has no 
pretension to rank with the Rolliad, the Anti-Jacobin, or 
with the jeux d’esprit of Hooknam Frere and Moore. Hook 
scarcely attains the rank of Perer Prypar. The chief in- 
terest of the verse is, that it gives an idea of Hoox’s impro- 
visations, which in one or two cases are recorded. This is 
said to be so in a special degree with the poem describing 
the visit of Mrs. Muacins to the QuEEN at Brandenburg 
House :— 

Have you been to Brandenburg, heigh ma’am, ho ma‘am ? 

Have you been to Brandenburg, ho ? 


, I have been, ma’am, to visit the Queen, ma’am, 
ith the rest of the gallantee show. 


novels what David Copperfield is among Dickens's stories And so on through thirty-one stanzas, of “heigh ma’am” 
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and “ ho ma’am,” in which the red face of the QuzEn, the | occupy a pass thirteen or fourteen thousand feet high when 
painted visage of Lady Jers, and the temper, as sweet there are comparatively habitable valleys which at once 
as a sloe, of Lady Grey, are celebrated. In prose “The afford shelter and block the enemy’s way. The sojourn in 
“ Whig Meeting Extraordinary ” is but a poor and long-spun  Chumbi seems to have been but short; but this may have 
imitation of a well-known squib in the Anti-Jacobin. | been merely due to the fact that the troops had but one 

In the meantime the Mauritius business was under day's rations with them. Ifthe Thibetans have no great 
investigation, and Hook was at last called on, out of assets fighting power, they have almost endless obstinacy ; and it 
estimated at 4ol., to pay 12,0001. to the Crown. The result is as nearly certain as anything can be that very soon after 
was a spunging-house in Shire Lane, where during a few | Colonel Grauam retreated from the Pass on the Indian side 
months’ detention Hoox so won the affections of the they would come back to it. Even Chinese susceptibility 
sheriffs’ officers and his fellow-prisoners that a dinner was can hardly deny the justice, after Thibetans have invaded 


given him on his release. Hoox enlivened the proceed- 
ings with an improvisation, detailing his colonial adventures, 
and embellished by the chorus— 


Let him hang, with a curse, the atrocious, 
Scoundrel that emptied the till at Mauritius. 


After a short further detention, nominal rather than real, 
within the liberties of the Queen’s Bench, Hook was set 
free for the life of miserable pleasures and of social degrada- 
tion, miscalled distinction, which he loathed yet could not 
do without. He went everywhere which was anywhere, 
and knew everybody who was anybody, and despised him- 
self. “ Between diners-out and the common mountebanks 
“of the theatres the only difference is that the witling of 
“ the drawing-room wears not the Merry Andrew’s jacket, | 
“and is paid in vol-au-vents, fricandeaux, Silleri, an 
“ Lafitte, instead of receiving the wages of tumbling in | 
“ pounds, shillings, and pence.” At fifty-three, the age at 
which he died, he had become a ghastly object, even when — 
got up for his social performances. When visited unex- 
pectedly in his sick chamber by the Rev. G. R. Gree, he | 
said, after the first shock of mortified surprise, “ Well, now, 
“ you see meas I am at last—all the bucklings, and paddings, | 
“ and washings, and brushings dropped for ever.” 

Besides the faculties of the improvisatore and the mimic, | 
the singer and the musician, the conversationalist and the | 
raconteur, THEopoRE Hook was skilled with the pencil to— 


such a degree that for some time he was supposed to be the | 


the Indian portion of Sikkim, of clearing their troops 
out of Sikkim altogether, whether Cis- or Trans-Himalayan, 


whether Indian or Chinese. 

With comparatively favourable news from Afghanistan— 
for Isuak Kuan is reported as retiring, and retirement 
in his case certainly means failure—and with the Black 
Mountain Expedition arranged, and in the capable hands 
of General McQueen, but not yet actually at work, the 
Indian authorities will have leisure to give their best, if 
not their whole, attention to this Sikkim matter, and to 
decide how far Colonel Granam is to go. The matter, as 
has been more than once pointed out, is one of no small 
possible importance, though of an actual importance which 
is not very great. There is, in the first place, the trade 
with Thibet, and it may be observed in passing that the last 
cry of the “ backwards,” that this is a very little one, shows 
singular ineptitude, It is exactly because it is very little, 
and ought to be big, that Mr. Macavutay’s mission was sent. 
Then there is the importance of at least not being behind- 
hand with other Powers in establishing some sort of rela- 
tions with a State which stretches along half the Indian 


frontier. Also there is the absolute necessity of keeping 


out the invasion which has been now not once, but re- 
peatedly, attempted in spite of all rebuffs. On the other 
side there is nothing to put but the necessity or the im- 
portance of not offending China; and it is not to be denied 


| that this question is uncomfortably complicated by the 


Trade-Unionism of the Australian colonists of the lower 


author of the caricatures of H. B. ‘ He could dance,” as lass in the matter of Chinese immigration. If we had a 
Lord BeaconsFietp says of Lucien Gay, “ a tarantella like gid pro quo to offer, as we had in the Burmese case, there 
“a lazzarone, and ~ cracovienne with the mincing graces of | would be no difficulty at all; but at present we are in the 
“a ballet heroine.” If Tuzopore Hook had been born | ypfortunate position of appearing to want both the quid 
into a position in life in which he would have been relieved | and the quo. It is, however, on the whole, improbable that 
from the necessity of making a trade of his accomplish- | pecent operations have been undertaken without a full un- 
ments, or if he had had convictions and purpose to animate derstanding with China ; and, as the Chinese undertaking 
him, he might have been a happy as well as a brilliant man. | to remove the Thibetan invaders by persuasion has noto- 
Born in Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, he wrote a yiously failed, there is no immediate ground for Celestial 
dozen novels, of which the main purport was to ridicule _remonstrance. Here, as always in similar cases, the chief 
Bloomsbury for the amusement of Mayfair, and of that inconvenience arises from the gallant, but unreasonable, 


“little cul de sac,” Downing Street, the atmosphere of 
which, inhaled for an hour, he says, produces giddiness, 
blindness, and oblivion. He died full of shame and self- | 
contempt, and in something like despair. Other monument | 
than the head-stone at his grave is not desirable. 


SIKKIM. 


refusal of uncivilized peoples to know when they are beaten— 
a refusal which necessitates the trouble of going on beating 


them. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT NOTTINGHAM. 


OR a “moribund party” the Liberal-Unionists appear 
just now to be showing a good deal of unnatural and 


Thibetan astrologers who dissuaded their generals 
from attacking the English may, unless they have un- , 
wisely changed that attitude, and if they are not afraid of | 
the consequences, indulge in the pleasure of saying “I told 
“ you so” with more accuracy than prophets usually display. 
The Thibetans have “assumed the offensive,” the English 
have in consequence attacked the Thibetans, and the in- 
vaders have been driven out of the Jalapla Pass with 
the loss of their camp and of four hundred men killed 
or, according to another account, only one) and wounded. 

fhe fact that there were no fatal casualties on the British 
side shows either that expert estimate of the fighting 
power of the Thibetans was correct, or that they were 
very badly armed ; but Colonel Brommean’s severe wound 
adds further lustre to a name which has won no few other 
laurels of late. Colonel Granax, it is said, has followed up 
his success, and has violated at once the feelings of Sir 
Grorce CampBeEL. and the territory of Thibet by entering 
the Chumbi district over the Pass. The object of this 
advance need be nothing like that march to Lhassa which 
frightens advocates of the backward policy so much. In the 
first place, Chumbi, though acknowledged as vassal territory 
to Thibet, is directly ruled by our vassal, the Rajah of | 
SIKKIM, and we are entitled to the convenience as well as 
to the inconvenience of his dual character, In the second 


»n0 one not to the manner born can be expected to 


illogical animation. Whoever it may be who does the 
“ galvanizing” for them, which we heayso much about 
from the Parnellites, it is quite clear that he thoroughly 
understands his business. No more successful simulation, 
not merely of life, but of superabundant vital energy, has 
ever been accomplished by artificial means—if that be really 
the way in which it is done--than was to be witnessed 
last week at Bradford and again this week at Nottingham. 
The Conference of Midland Counties Liberal-Unionists held 
at the latter place brought together an assembly as nu- 
merous, as enthusiastic, and in as excellent spirits, as that 
which disgusted the Gladstonians by their demonstration in 
Mr. Forster’s old constituency ten days ago. They were, 
moreover, addressed by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in a speech which 
came pretty close to realizing, if it did not completely 
realize, Lord Hartincton’s telegraphically expressed hope 
that “ it might be as good as the Bradford one.” It was 
delivered to a better behaved audience than the former 
speech—which may or may not have been an advantage, 
though we certainly do not think that Mr. CHamBerLain 
was otherwise than stimulated by his disorderly critics at 
Bradford—and it assumed in consequence a somewhat more 
consecutively and systematically reasoned form. If it lost 
anything in animation from lack of the spur of antagonism, 
the loss was under the circumstances inevitable; for it 
would seem that the tactics of the Gladstonians com- 
pelled a resort to measures for the purpose of excluding 
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the dissentient element from the audience. The Secretary 
announced at the afternoon Conference that “ forged tickets 
“for the evening meeting had been discovered in con- 
“ siderable numbers.” It is, no doubt, a service to a 
spirited party orator to take these irregular means of 
providing him with the stimulus which he requires; but 
measures of this considerate description must be kept within 
reasonable bounds, and it would be absurd to permit the 
admission of adversaries in such strength as to drown the 
voice of the speaker, for no better reason than that they 
have been obliging enough to forge their own tickets. 


At Bradford Mr. Cuamperiarn devoted the greater part 
of his speech to a review of the existing Irish situation—a 
task which always and necessarily involves a good deal of 
the weary and hundred times repeated work of exposing 
Gladstonian falsehoods. At Nottingham he had more to 
say about the Parliamentary and political aspect of the 
Home Rule controversy. About this part of the subject 
there is a relative novelty—the absolutely novel has long 
since become unattainable in any part of it—and it attracts 
the much-enduring commentator (and reader of comments) 
on current politics on that account alone. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the enduring element of interest about it resides in 
the singular illustration which the political controversy—if 
controversy that is to be called in which one party declines 
to commit itself to any definite thesis whatever—affords of 
the estimation in which popular government is held by the 
so-called popular party. With the theory of political and 
Parliamentary warfare which is implied by it we have less 
concern. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN put last Wednesday, as he and 
others have often before put, the question, What are we 
fighting about, if Mr. Guapstonr’s Home Rule scheme is 
dead, and no other has taken its place? But the question, 
though it might puzzle a Sréiyis to answer in terms of 
the Constitution-maker’s art, has no difficulties for the 
TaproteEs and the Tarrrs of the Gladstonian party. We 
“are fighting,” they would perhaps reply, with an en- 
gaging frankness, “we are fighting—and you know it, 
“you rogues, as well as we do, though you pretend you 
“don’t—upon the sole and simple question whether you 
“are to continue to be the Ins and we the Outs, or 
“ whether these positions are to be reversed ; and of course 
“we shall play the game by which that question is to 
“be decided, as you would play it in our place—that is 
“to say, with just as much or as little exposure of our 
“hands as seems to us advisable.” To that reply there 
would, of course, be no possible rejoinder. It gives a 
correct account of the party game and of what is and always 
has been considered legitimate therein. Neither of the 
players has the slightest right to complain. It is to the 
country alone—which finds the stakes—that any such right 
can belong. The country is, of course, entitled, and entitled 
at once, to see the hands of both players, and would, in fact, 
if there were anything rational in the democratic theory, 
have long since demanded with indignation that the Glad- 
stonian cards should be laid on the table. Nothing could 
be more eloquent of the brutal contempt in which Mr. 
GuapsTonE and his followers really hold the god before 
whom they daily go through the forms of reverence than 
that they should think it safe, not only to adopt these 
tactics of mystification, but to persist in them, as they appear 
disposed to do to the end of the chapter. It is not as if 
they openly declared their opinion that their deity had made 
one of his occasional human-looking errors in 1886, and that 
an opportunity must be given him of retracing his divine 
footsteps. Only a few honest Home Rulers, and they—if 
it be not an identical proposition—the worst possible party 
tacticians, are accustomed to deal with Demos in that 
straightforward and fairly respectful way. The others—a 
vast majority, the followers of the Old Parliamentary 
Hand, the political gamblers who hold that the ace should 
always be kept up the sleeve as long as possible—regard 
such fair and above-board playing with undisguised disdain. 
It is “to the Greeks foolishness.” The electorate who 
had a definite scheme of Home Rule propounded and 
thoroughly explained to them two years ago, and who 
then deliberately and decisively rejected it, are, it is appa- 
rently assumed, to be cajoled into giving the proposer of 
that scheme a new lease of power, and an express mandate 
to deal with the Home Rule question, without being told 
what other scheme he proposes to substitute for it. Such 
tactics imply a conception of the intellectual capacity of 
the average elector which would place him somewhere 
between a child in the nursery and a bumpkin at a coun- 


try fair. 


In the latter part of Mr. CuamBertarn’s speech, he re- 
verted—as in all such speeches in these days of demand 
for actuality one must revert—to the existing situation 
in Ireland. In this portion of his remarks there is one 
passage of peculiar pertinence to current events which we 
commend to the notice of the English admirers of Mr. 
Ditton. It has already been pointed out dozens of times: 
to those likely to be deceived by Parnellite mendacity that. 
there is no such thing possible in Ireland at the present. 
moment as eviction for what is called an “unjust rent.” 
Unable to deny this, the Gladstonians are wont to reply 
that “the arrears of an unjust rent added to the just rent. 
“make the total unjust.” This “battered and decayed” 
proposition “lets in the light” through two holes which 
logic has made in it; but we will not stop to point them 
out, Assuming for a moment that the proposition were 
true, and that the arrears did make the rent unjust, wa 
recommend any Englishman who may feel uneasy in his 
conscience on that account to inquire who is responsible for 
the accumulation of those arrears. They could have been 
wiped off, as Mr. CHamBertarIn reminded his hearers, and 
would have been wiped off, by the Act of 1887 if the Par- 
nellites, and notably if Mr. Dition, had consented to relief 
being given to the embarrassed tenant on terms fair and 
equal as among all his creditors alike. It was proposed to 
give the County Court power to deal with arrears of rent, 
and to make any composition which the Court thought 
just, provided that at the same time the Court was allowed. 
to deal with other debts—with the debts to the usurer 
and the debts to the shopkeeper. This proposal failed to 
be carried solely and entirely on account of the opposition 
of the Nationalist members and of Mr. Ditton, who led 
them. Mr. Ditton was again and again appealed to in 
the House of Commons on behalf of the tenants for whom 
he expressed an anxiety “which I desired,” says Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, “to believe honest and sincere.” But “he 
“threw his shield, and the shield of his colleagues, over 
“the usurer and the shopkeeper who gives credit and 
“ charges usurious prices, because the usurer and the gom- 
“ been-man are the chief supporters of the National League ;. 
“ and if in the last few years there has been, and in this 
“year there shall be, any tenant evicted from his holding 
“in consequence of unfair arrears, the fault lies with Mr. 
“ Ditton more than with any other man alive.” This last. 
allegation, overwhelming as it ought to be to any man 
of Mr. Ditxoy’s moral pretensions, is no mere rhetorical 
flourish. It is the simple and literal truth—truth of which. 
any lingering believer in Mr. Dittoy’s solicitude for the 
Irish tenantry (except asa pawn in his game) may satisfy 
himself by a reference to the Parliamentary reports for the 
Session of 1887. 


ENGLAND AND AFRICA, 


HE death of Mr. Jameson so soon after that of his: 
chief will not have surprised any one, least of all the 
believers in runs of luck and ill-luck ; but it adds to, and 
perhaps clenches, the melancholy failure of this part of the 
Emin Relief Expedition. The causes of that failure we 
shall no doubt know in good time, and only unworthy 
curiosity will seek to anticipate the knowledge. The dealers’ 
in gossip and garbage must be sincerely chagrined that the 
arrival of AssaD Farran, the Syrian interpreter who seems 
to have spread the unfavourable stories, came just too late, 
the public having been set on its guard by Mr. Jameson's’ 
own telegram. But we deal with Assap and the en- 
couragers of Assap fully, and as they deserve, elsewhere. 
In Mr. Jameson himself England has had a loss not 
of the smallest; for he was one of the ‘select class of 
pioneers of English enterprise and conquest who combine 
courage and knowledge with means. He is reported to 
have actually spent large sums on the expedition ; and but 
lately, as we know from Major Bartretor’s d hes, he 
had joined his chief in pledging their private credit to 
satisfy the demands of his greedy, and it is to be feared 
not too trustworthy, Arab allies. Although there is a 
difference of opinion on the point, it would seem that the 
Congo-Aruwhimi route is for the present closed, and, much 
as we may regret the cause, we can hardly regret the fact. A 
natural leaning towards the State which he had, as it were, 
created, and an equally natural desire to combine explora- 
tion with relief, must have weighed, and may have weighet 
too heavily, with Mr. Sranzey in selecting this long ant 
difficult route through the unknown in preference to the 
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comparatively beaten track from the east coast. Of Mr. 
STaNLEY’s own safety there is no reason to despair. No 
prudent person would rate too highly the news which once 
more comes by the Khartoum-Souakin route as to a white 
man with black troops. But the explorer has ample forces, 
a strong will, more knowledge of the country and its ways 
than almost any living man, and, above all, the faculty ofin- 

iring confidencein his followers. This last seems to be one of 
the natural gifts about which there is no arguing, and which 
is as independent of other qualities in man as the faculty of 
inspiring affection is in woman. “Qui m’aime me suive” 
does not explain it ; for it has been historically possessed in 
the highest degree by men such as MartBoroven, who 
were, with the mass of their followers, not personally 

pular at all. There is little doubt that Mr. Stantey has 
it, and it is worth all others in his present plight. 


Meanwhile the disasters on the Congo side make the 
state of things at what may be called the two eastern gates 
of the wilderness—Souakin and Zanzibar—of great conse- 
quence to England. At Zanzibar the mismanagement or 
the bad luck of the Germans has set half the country in a 
flame, has seriously interfered with British merchandize 
and missions, and has made it not at all unlikely that 
Germany will have to make her first investment in that 
candle with which colonial enterprise has to be lighted— 
a little, but costly, colonial war. This would of itself 
condition in a very important manner both the medi- 
tated German Relief Expedition for Emmy, the —— 
of the new British East African Company, and the whole 
relations of England to the equatorial provinces of Africa. 
The renewed and pressing attacks on Souakin have an 
even more direct bearing on the question. Here, as at 
Wady Halfa, we are trying the plan of remaining in- 
active and letting the natives attack us when they like. 
It cannot be said to be a very conspicuous success in 
either case, and on the Red Sea it is worse than on the 
Nile. In short, on every side of that great heart of Africa, 
the vast district round the head waters of the great rivers, 
reminders of the most unmistakable character are comin 
upon us that you cannot do things by halves, and that the 
GtapstTonE-Ostrich policy of refusing to look at your enemies, 
and expecting that they will cease to exist in consequence, 
can have only one result. We wish we could be more certain 
than we are that there is courage enough even now in high 
places among us to face this Soudan problem as a whole. 
Given that courage, neither much money nor much intelli- 
gence would be wanted to bring it to as satisfactory a solu- 
tion as is possible after the disasters of Obeid and Khartoum 
and in presence of the disturbing element of German 


enterprise. 


FRANCE. 


— is something characteristic of the present state 
of France in the fact that in the same week the same 
men have been employed in belauding the memory of 
Danton and in raising a rather undignified howl over the 
death of the ex-Marshal Bazainz. A statue has been set 
up to the terrorist leader, and a member of the present 
Cabinet has thought fit to deliver an oration in his praise. 
Whatever the merits of this work of art may be, it will be 
kept in countenance by similar monuments to heroes of the 
same stamp. Errenne Marcet has his statue, which will 
serve to remind his countrymen that along time ago he 
hounded a mob on to murder. As yet Marat has, we 
believe, no statue; but, when some politician has been 
found to go a step beyond M. Froguer, he will be duly 
honoured, and Fougurer-TiNxvitLE with him, and Merwin 
suspect, and Representative Leson. They were all heroes 
on the same side, and, from the revolutionary point of 
view, even more deserving of a statue than Dantoy, who 
could not carry what Mr. Morey calls his sombre acqui- 
escence far enough, and was guillotined by the indignant 
virtue of his allies. The others at least’ were disposed 
of by a reaction, and not by the pate of progress. 
M. Lockroy seems to have passed lightly over the mur- 
dering exploits of the revolutionary leader, but. more in- 
trepid Republicans have taken care to comment on them. 
The comment has not been all praise. The Mot d’Ordre 
has noted that the “ 2 Septembre est un acte exceptionnel 
“ mais logique, et que Danton a eu le tort de ne pas 
“accepter tout entier.” Talk of this kind is doubtless 
mainly silly, but it is not sillier than the conduct of 
the politicians who, while they are preparing to celebrate 


the Revolution, take occasion to remind the world that 
"89 was very briefly followed by ’93. Historically they are 
right. All revolutions in France have a tendency to 
proceed from sentiment, and a parade of principles to the 
practical work of massacre. Still it is not wise in Repub- 
lican speakers and Ministers to remind all France that 
their heroes are not the men who tried, however unwisely, 
to give the country an intelligent Government, but the 
scoundrels who succeeded in ruining all government by 
encouraging class hatred and murder. 


It is not probable that Bazarne will ever attain to 
a statue. He did not serve any one party successfully 
enough, and the circumstances of his fall are too universally 
discreditable. No man, not even Mack, surrendered a 
great fortress and army in a more scandalous fashion. He 
has accordingly been punished rightly enough for his mis- 
conduct and ill luck. Whether, however, he was so much 
morally worse than his contemporaries as to deserve especial 
reprobation is another question. It seems to be proved 
beyond question that when in command at Metz he took 
the opportunity to engage in obscure intrigues which had 
his own aggrandizement for their object among other 
things. With an enemy in front of him encamped in 
France, he appears to have considered that resistance was 
only a secondary duty, and that in the first place he was 
called upon to look after the interests of his party and of 
Fran¢ois-AcHILLE Bazarng. A more sagacious man would 
have seen that the first thing to do if he wished to be 
master in France was to break through the German lines, 
and lead even a part of his army successfully out. To 
have tried and failed would have been better than not to 
have tried at all. But Bazaiye, although he certainly 
was not deficient in courage, or even in a brutal kind 
of sense, did not take this obvious course. He appears 
to have resembled his master Narotzon in so far that 
he had a fatuous belief in his power to make use by means 
of intrigue of an enemy who had him by the throat. With 
this belief he engaged in negotiations with the Germans, 
hoping that they could be induced to allow him to get 
out, and then, in more or less avowed alliance with them— 
do something not very clearly defined. The Germans 
treated him as they did his master. They fooled him 
to the top of his bent, made their profit out of him, and 
then dropped him. It was a despicable story enough, but 
it was not the only thing of the kind then going on in 
France. The Republicans, who seized the chance given by 
the dreadful disaster of Sedan to upset the existing Ad- 
ministration and put themselves in office, acted as if they 
were moved by very similar motives. They consoled them- 
selves for all by reflecting that they were rid of the 
Bonapartes, and then prepared to push their own fortunes. 
It has been asserted by witnesses who had the means to be 
well informed, and were probably not exceptionally dis- 
honest, that the Republican leaders continued the war 
long after success was hopeless because they feared that 
peace would lead to a Monarchy, if not to a restoration of 
the Empire. Others have declared that there was no real 
wish on the part of Gamperra that Bazarye should bring 
an army suspected of Bonapartist principles intact out of 
Metz. These accusations and counter-accusations may be 
mainly due to party rancour; but even if that is so, 
the case for the politicians of France is not materially 
bettered. It only proves the more clearly the utter de- 
moralization of the country. The revolution working by 
means of Danton, who has just had his statue, and of the 
other revolutionary leaders who await theirs, made it in- 
evitable that France should be governed by a succession 
of adventurers and party leaders, more or less rancorous. 
The Government which Bazarne served was founded by 
adventurers of a decidedly discreditable kind. Their way 
had been smoothed for them—indeed, it may be said that 
their work was mainly done for them by politicians of the 
stamp of MM. Fioquer and Lockroy. France undoubted! 
accepted them as its only defence against incompetent ad- 
ministrators and dangerous fanatics. Still they were a 
= resource, and the Government of the Empire was, 

yond question, a Government of expedients and intrigue. 
Bazaing, who served it with undoubted courage and ca 
city as a soldier, cannot have learnt in the course of hi 
services to act on any lofty standard of patriotism or 
honour. His Mexican experiences are almost as obscure 
as his history in Metz, but they were not calculated to 
teach him that self-seeking and a disposition to render 
discreditable services to your party were defects in a - 
tleman who wished to push his fortunes. If he in 
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Metz as he had been accustomed to act before, there was 
nothing surprising in that. It was only what his master 
and some of his colleagues and most of his political enemies 
were doing. To be sure his schemes ended in colossal 
disaster, for which he was properly punished by ruin ; but, 
though it was strictly proper that he should lose his stake, 
it does not follow that he was worse than the other 
gamblers, 

It is not possible to feel any respect for politicians who, 
while they affect disdain of the officer who surrendered 
Metz, are prepared to truckle to the mob leaders who burned 
Paris in sight of the Germans. To what length the conces- 
sion to the merely anarchical parties of France has gone 
is shown by the attitude of the Government towards the 
strikes which still prevail. The workmen delegates of the 
“Chambres syndicales” have shown themselves everywhere 
disposed to promote these strikes. These bodies, which 
were established with the intention, at least the avowed 
intention, of providing a means of friendly arrangement of 
trade disputes between workmen and masters, have devoted 
themselves to a very different object. They have everywhere 
done their best to promote or embitter quarrels, and have 
refused, not only to make concessions, but even to discuss 
them. Under their indirect, if not direct, encouragement 
the strikes have been carried on with the undisguised use 
of intimidation. In every case the Government officials 
have shown the utmost weakness, if not connivance. At 
St. Etienne the strikers were allowed to announce their 
intention of coercing the workmen who would not join 
them, and no measures to maintain order were taken. At 
Troyes the Prefect received a deputation of the “‘ Chambres 

. “ syndicales,” and allowed them to believe and repeat to 
‘the workmen that the Government was in their favour. 
In no case have measures to maintain order been taken till 
the last moment, and generally not until rioting had begun, 
as was shown at Treuil. The cause of this weakness is 
sufficiently notorious. It is the inability or want of dis- 
position of the Ministry to resist the Radical Deputies, who 
are doing their best to reproduce the very feeling of 
uneasiness and insecurity in France which prepared the 
way for the Second Empire. ; 


THE TWO STYLES. 


R. DILLON has just delivered a h nominally 
to the Central Branch of the National League in 
Dublin, but really to the English public, and Muicuarn 
Davitt, ing simultaneously in an English town, has 
let off an harangue which appears to be much more directly, 
as it would certainly have been much more fittingly, ad- 
dressed to his own countrymen. Taken together, they form 
an admirable illustration of the two styles of oratory which 
Nationalists speaking on the Irish question can adopt at 
will. These two styles, it must have been observed, are 
interchangeable, not only as among the party at large, but 
by the same members. Davirr has been known to reason 
uite sweetly and persuasively with English audiences on 
the merits of Home Rule; and Mr. Ditton, as is well 
known, can be as violent as anybody when he likes. Now 
the parts are reversed. It is the former of the two who 
has been emptying the vials of his invective upon Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, while the latter has not only been pouring 
out a volume of that sickening gush upon Englishmen in 
general for which our Radicals show so depraved a taste, 
but has been informing the world that, in his new-born 
love for England and all belonging to it, he has been able 
to forgive even Mr. Batrour. On Davirr’s tirade against 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN it is not necessary to bestow many words. 
Criticisms, indeed, of any sort on English politics or English 
public men come with even less authority from him than 
from perhaps any other Nationalist. Davirt’s speeches, on 
purely Irish aspects of the Home Rule controversy, deserve 
a certain amount of attention as those of a man whose 
influence over his countrymen is believed to be as extensive 
as it is malign. But outside this special branch of the 
question it would be absurd to take him seriously. 

To Mr. Ditton’s speech, on the other hand, there at- 
taches, not only in right of his position in the GLapsToNE- 
Parnellite party, but on account of the peculiar line adopted 
by him, a somewhat unusual interest. The directness of its 
address to the English public, and the effusiveness of its 
tone, in which it even exceeds the adulation now become 

-with the Parnellites when they “get on” the 


union of hearts, are specially noticeable. In these respects 


it strikes one as a hardly disguised a to Davirr’s recent 
denunciations of English apathy. . Ditton, of course, 
does not venture, in so many words, to deprecate that 
attempt to raise the English constituencies against the 
Irish evictions which the ex-Fenian has so passionately 
urged upon the Gladstonians. But he does something 
more than pointedly abstain from uttering a word in its 
favour. He puts before the English public such a state- 
ment of facts as, if true, would render the agitation de- 
manded by Davirr altogether superfluous. Not only 
do we hear nothing from Mr. Ditton about the ten 
thousand or the fifty thousand evictions pending during the 
forthcoming winter; but we are virtually, though not, of 
course, expressly, invited to believe that the prospects of 
the anti-landlord party are on the whole as favourable as 
could be desired. The Plan of Campaign, assisted by the 
boycotting system, is, according to Mr. Ditton, irresistibly 
triumphing. The landlords have been so alarmed at the 
immense number of evicted farms which have been kept 
vacant by the terrorism exercised over meditating land- 
grabbers, that the number of eviction notices has, he de- 
clares, undergone an enormous reduction since this result of 
their enforcement was made manifest. Where the landlords 
are still persisting in the attempt to recover their property 
the tenants, he maintains, are still holding out. The Plan 
of Campaign, he boasts, remains in all save one or two in- 
significant instances in possession of the field. All this, we 
need hardly say, is completely at variance with the funda- 
mental assumption on which Davirr’s demand for an 
English agitation is based, and can hardly, therefore, be 
intended otherwise than as an encouragement to the 
Gladstonians to treat that demand as inopportune. If not 
designed, it is certainly calculated, to produce that result ; 
for we may be sure that the Gladstonians, who have no 
stomach for the enterprise which Davitt wishes to force 
upon them, will not be slow to take Mr. Dixton’s hint. 
We, on our part, are not concerned to determine which of 
the two counsellors is right, if either; but we have per- 
sonally very little doubt that Davirr’s account of the 
matter is considerably nearer the truth than the rival one. 
He is likely to be a better judge of the situation than Mr. 
Ditton, and, unlike that gentleman, he is under no party 
temptation to conceal or distort the facts. Of course his 
talk about ten thousand, or fifty thousand, evictions is all 
nonsense ; but he has probably good enough reasons for 
knowing that Mr. Dit1on’s boasts of the coming victory of 
the tenants are mere words and wind. How firmly con- 
vinced he still is of the correctness of his own view, and 
how reluctantly he has waived it, have been shown by a 
later observation of his at Accrington. His sore though 
civil reference to Mr. Parnext’s having “ spoken to him 
“ strongly” on the subject of his speech on the evictions 
question, and his irritated remark on the “ characteristic 
“ impertinence of Mr. T. M. Heaty,” are highly significant. 


THE ASSOCIATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


if what was in fact, though not in form, a valedictory 
address to the Associated Chambers of Commerce at 
Cardiff, Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu had no difficultyin proving 
that “ there is a large amount of desire for greater Govern- 
“ ment interference in various social matters than previous 
“ generations in this country had desired.” Some person 
or persons present interjected “ No” to this assertion, 
but they were speedily reduced to silence in the most 
effectual way. For Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacu triumphantly 
showed from the proceedings of the Associated Chambers 
themselves that there was such a desire, and that it 
was nowhere stronger than among the members of his 
audience. Indeed, during the whole of their two days’ 
sitting they were exclusively employed in asking for Go- 
vernment interference in social matters. They spent their 
first morning, to the gratification of Mr. Nicnotson, of 
Macclesfield, in discussing the question of education. The 
discussion took place on a motion in favour of an ex- 
tension of technical education, to be supported in one form 
or another by the State; and this is surely a tolerably ex- 
plicit expression of a desire for Government interference in 
social matters. The motion underwent a very considerable 
change ; for, whereas it began by naming a penny in the 
pound as the minimum rate to be levied for the purpose, it 
ended by merely suggesting that substantial help should be 
given to technical schools established by voluntary contri- 
bution. In the interval the delegates had shown a marked 
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inclination to fix on the penny as a maximum rate—a very | 


different limit from the one first proposed. Experience 
has doubtless taught the delegates how very swiftly a 
school-rate soars above its minimum, and how necessary it 
is to keep it well down by a rigid maximum. 

Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu had an easy task in showing 
that very much of the legislation of the last generation or so 
has been of the nature of social interference, and hasviolated 
the sacred formula laissez faire. The Adulteration Acts 
have hampered competition, and the Factory Acts have 
made it impossible for the manufacturer to buy in the 
cheapest market. Much more has been done, is being 
done, and will be done of the same kind, and, as far 
as can be seen, with very general approval. The Chambers 
of Commerce have asked for it themselves—in the matter 
of railway and canal traffic, in legislation on limited Com- 
panies, and they almost asked for it in order to regulate 
the hours of work done by natives of India. This 
last motion, though voted by a bare majority, did not 
secure two-thirds of the votes, and so was not adopted 
by the Associated Chambers; but it is, none the less, a 
very pretty instance of the desire for greater Government 
interference. It was supported humanely in the interest 
of the overworked Hindoo, and then, a little naively, in the 
interest of the English manufacturer, who finds Indian 
competition somewhat severe. To be sure, previous genera- 
tions of Englishmen would have had little enough scruple 
about interfering in this case. Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacn 
disposed very effectively of a pet project of the Associated 
Chambers—namely, the appointment of a Minister of Com- 
merce. After his demonstration that the new Minister 
would be only the old President of the Board of Trade, the 

resent delegates, at least, will probably reflect that they have 
ittleto gain by the change of name. Sir Micnae. Hicks-Beacu 
politely affected to think that the creation of a Minister of 
Commerce would entail his own abolition as not sufficiently 
acquainted with the mysteries of trade; but both he and 
his audience must be well aware that Ministries are not 
arranged with an exclusive attention to the knowledge 
possessed by their different members of the particular 
departments they are appointed to command. A system 
which annexed the office of Surveyor-General of Ordnance 
for the use of juvenile politicians would have no scruple 
about putting a country gentleman in the Ministry of 
Commerce, if there were one. The fears expressed by some 
of the delegates that Sir Vincent Kenyett Barrincton’s 
motion on National Defence might be considered alarmist 
were exceedingly groundless. There is nothing panic- 
stricken about the very modest assurance that the com- 


mercial community is prepared to support the Government | grea 


in whatever it may do to provide for the “ security of the 
“ Mercantile Marine and the maintenance of the foreign 
“ food supply under all circumstances.” That the delegates 

the vote is a proof, not that they are alarmists, but 
that, like a good many others, they would like to hear 
Lord Grorce Hamitron prove, and not merely assert, that 
the navy is strong enough. The proposal to form a com- 
mercial party in Parliament was shown by Sir Mice, 
Hicxs-Beacu to be ridiculous ; but the Associated Chambers 
had already rejected it—and it was, and is, superfluous to 
slay the slain. 


A SLANDER EXPOSED. 


it is by a happy coincidence that, along with the justly 
indi t letter of the late Major Barrretor’s brother, 
the Times has been able to publish a communication from 
Mr. Burperr-Courts which disposes at once and finally of 
the infamous slanders with which the memory of an English 
officer, slain in what was virtually his country’s service, has 
been assailed. These “cowardly lies,” as Mr. Watrer 
Barrretor is fully justified in styling them, were traceable 
from the very first, and were, in fact, traced to a source 
which would have made any man with only a grain more of 
justice and charity than goes to the equipment of a modern 
“ philanthropist” suspend judgment upon them. They 
were known to rest on the authority of a dismissed inter- 
preter of the Expedition—or, in other words, of a personal 
enemy of its leader—and upon no other evidence what- 
ever. This man, Assap Farray, is now in London, and 
has had an interview with Mr. Burpert-Covrts at the 
office of the Emin Pasa Relief Committee. There and 
then he admitted that at the time he told the stories on 
the Congo he was animated by feelings of intense hostility 


both to Major Bartretor and to Mr. Jameson, and in the 
presence of Mr. Burpert-Courts and another member of 
the Committee he made a formal declaration of withdrawal 
of his charges. In this document he states that “the 
“alleged severities towards his men, of which Major 
“ BaRTTELOT was accused, were an exercise of discipline 
“ which was rendered absolutely necessary in the interests 
“of the expedition by the circumstances in which Major 
“ BaRTTELoT was placed at the camp at Yambuya and b: 
“the mutinous conduct of his men.” Concurrently wit 
this retractation of the slander by its African propagator, 
it has been repudiated by the only European who had been 
vouched in its support. Mr. Troup, the officer of the 
expedition who was invalided home in June last, and who, 
it was mendaciously alleged or suggested, would confirm 
AssapD Farran’s story, will have none of it. Though too ill 
to take any active part in the controversy, he has autho- 
rized Sir Francis De Winton to say he is not responsible 
for the statements imputed to him. 

Such, then, is the end of the malicious tale hatched by 
a discharged and revengeful native servant of the slandered 
officer, and maternally fostered by those English 
Christians with whom all chicks of that kind are sure 
of affectionate nurture. We confess that we can hardly 
share Mr. Burperr-Courtts’s confidence that the conclusive 
exposure of this falsehood will put an end to its further 
circulation. Those to whom it isa holy delight to believe 
that one of their countrymen has been guilty of tyrannical 
and wanton cruelty towards unoffending and defenceless 
Africans will doubtless now insist that the alleged neces- 
sity of Major Barrreor’s severities is not to be accepted on 
the word of the very witness from whom they originally took 
the story of the severities themselves. The sort of bigot, 
however, who will take this line, rather than express regret 
for having behaved after his kind in delighting to believe 
evil of his neighbour, belongs notoriously to an incorrigible 
class, and it would be idle to trouble oneself about him. 
The persons against whose conduct in the matter it is just 
worth while to protest—though there is, perhaps, not much 
hope of their correction and reformation—are those who 
have caught up and given the widest possible publicity 
to these calumnies, not necessarily because they believed 
them—perhaps positively disbelieving them, or, most pro- 
bably of all, with no opinion one way or the other—but 
because they “‘ made good copy,” and because it is not good 
“ business,” from the point of view of sensational journalism, 
to discount the value of “ horrors” of any sort by hinting a 
doubt as to whether they have actually occurred or not. A 
moralist might find it difficult to determine which is the 
ter sinner of the two—the man who circulates calum- 
nies of the dead because his nature is base enough to make 
him believe them on no evidence, or the man who does the 
same thing because he is base enough to be indifferent to 
their truth or falsehood, so long as he can turn a y by 
their circulation. But, whichever be morally the worse, 
the latter is much the more common, and to that extent the 
more mischievous, offender. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


HE Report of Sir Matrnew Wuire Ripiey’s Commis- 

sion on the Civil Establishments has only one defect. 
It is so remarkably like so many other Reports which have 
been made by other Commissions appointed to inquire into 
the working of the departments. The resemblance is not 
in matters of detail—for this Report does not recommend 
exactly what has been recommended before—but, like its 
predecessors, it contains a scheme which will prove very 
acceptable if it is worked with great vigilance, thorough- 
ness, and an exclusive regard for the public interest. Like 
most other Commissions, this one proposes to insert an- 
‘other wheel in the administrative machinery. This last 
improvement—and complication—is to be a permanent 
consultative Committee of five. The five, having been 
duly chosen, salaried, and authorized, are to exercise a 
general control and superintend the execution of neces- 
sary changes. It is a uniform experience with us that 
whenever an effort is made to reorganize the public offices 
in the interests of economy and simplicity, a new sub- 
department, or section, or branch, or committee, or some- 
thing, is infallibly appointed. Also, it is composed of 
gentlemen considered qualified to hold places of dignity 


and emolument, whose combined salaries make a substan- 
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tial addition to already existing expenses. This pheno- 
menon repeats itself as infallibly, if not quite so frequently, 
or at such regular intervals as the monthly renewal of the 
moon. A few years hence, when there has been another 
outcry about the cost and inefliciency of the civil establish- 
ments, and the increase of the Pension List, another Royal 
Commission will invent another wheel. 

In the meantime the scheme of this Royal Commission 
is, we cheerfully acknowledge, very pretty on paper. It 
provides that for the future there shall be no more cats 
employed than are strictly necessary to kill the mice. 
There are to be two classes of them, as at present, but 
in somewhat varied proportions. The upper division cats 
are to be few in number and of great purity of race and 
efficiency as mousers. To them will fall the work re- 
quiring intellect, and they will be paid 200/. a year to 
begin with, rising by regular stages to 1,o00/. Under 
them will be, also as at present, a larger force of in- 
ferior cats called lower division clerks, who will enter at 
7ol. a year, rising by annual increments to t1ool., then 
to 190/., then to 350/., which latter magnificent figure will 
be reached after thirty-five years of service. Of course 
upper and lower division clerks alike are to be first taken 
on probation, then promoted on strict merit. They are to be 
reported on at every stage, dismissed at any one of them if 
not found fit. A deduction of five per cent. is to be yearly 
made from their salaries, so that in case of death or re- 
tirement (compulsory, we suppose) before they have at- 
tained a right to a superannuation allowance, they may 
have something in pocket. The lower division clerk shall 
be eligible for promotion to the higher division on proof 
given of his fitness for that exalted place. It is, we 
allow for the third time, a good plot, an excellent plot, 
and will work admirably if certain ifs prove propitious. 
If it is carried out without external interference, if the 
chiefs judge the new men with unfailing sagacity and 
judicial fairness, if the rules are applied with absolute regu- 

ity by men who are never misled by personal likes and 
dislikes; if human spite, and pity, and partiality, and 
esprit de corps are kept aloof—if, we say, these trifling 
postulates be granted, then the new scheme will work 
admirably. But, as the Royal Commission does not pro- 
pose to dismiss all the present heads and replace them by a 
contingent of archangels, these ifs may turn out to be of 
dubious virtue. Now the complaint hitherto has just been 
that cliquism and esprit de corps have had far too free a 
hand in Government offices; and, as the old men are to 
remain and train the new ones, we do not expect to learn 
that these things have vanished before Sir Marrnew WuitE 
Riviey’s Commission like ghosts at cockcrow. The Com- 
missioners are no doubt perfectly justified in their opinion 
that there is far too much mere scribbling done in Govern- 
ment offices by men who are paid to do better work; but 
that might be amended in the departments themselves, and 
was never meant to be the rule. In any case inefficient 
work and the retention of men who are unfit for their 

laces are things which can only be prevented by the chiefs. 
ey have always had the power to prevent them, though 
they may have shrunk from taking disagreeably severe mea- 
sures against old friends and associates. They will not be 
the more able to do them because a permanent consultative 
Committee is appointed to complicate the administration 
and encroach on their time by calling for incessant reports. 


SOME BRITISH WHALES. 


ECENTLY a large “school” of whales, numbering about 
four hundred, was seen disporting in the Bay of Firth, a 
few miles from Kirkwall. A number of fishermen hastily manned 
the boats, and commenced hostile demonstrations inst the 
herd. Owing, however, to the roughness of the sea and the dark- 
ness of the night the luck of the fisher-folk was but small. The 
whales were of the Caing, or bottle-nose species, and it is 
twelve years since a herd visited the same shores. 


This interesting occurrence serves to remind us that the whales | 


of the British seas are much more abundant than is generally 
supposed, not only in number, but in variety of species. Our 
knowledge concerning them is quite disproportionate to the 
importance of the subject, as from an economical standpoint the 
natural order Cetacea is the most important which haunts the 
seas. Owing to the element in which they live, to migration, and 
to their invariably keeping to deep water, the life history of the 
great Cetaceans’ is difficult to follow. Those ogi in the 
whaling industry of the Northern seas, and travellers in the same 

uarters, have taught us much of certain species, and very little 
ethene. The first are those which are most the or 


yield the greatest amount of blubber; the second, the rarer 
forms, whose lives are led far out in the deeper waters, or such 
as make but little return for chase or capture. 

There are but few creatures which show more admirably their 
adaption to environment. Fitted as it is essentially for an aquatic 
existence, and spending its whole time in the water, it is not sur- 
— that the ancients invariably classed the whale with the 

shes. The older naturalists, however, were well aware that the 
young were brought forth alive, like those of the rest of the 
mammalia, and that they were nourished by the usual mammary 
organs. The main physical characteristics of the whale are its 
distorted jaws, with upward directed nostrils, its great bulk, 
and rudimentary limbs. The huge bulk of the creature is driven 
forward by the flexible caudal fin, and, whilst the body is rigid in 
front, it exhibits great mobility behind. The blow-holes are 
placed on the top of the head, and the animal can only respire 
when these are above water. The larger whales travel at the 
rate of about four miles an hour; but when pursuing their prey, 
or goaded by pain, they rush through the water at a much 
greater pace. They are aided in this by the broad and powerful 
tail, which is their chief organ of locomotion. Instead of being 
vertical as in the fishes, this is horizontal, and the larger species 
can command immense driving power. The tail is also used as 
an offensive and defensive weapon. The smooth, shining skin is 
immediately underlaid by a thick coating of blubber—the great 
object of the whalers. is is at once dense and elastic, and, 
whilst it preserves the animal heat, it also serves to reduce the 
mighty bulk of the whale and to bring it nearer to the specific 
gravity of the element in which it spends its existence. An in- 
teresting trait in the economy of the whale is the manner in 
which it suckles its young. In doing this it ey turns on its 
side, and, the teats being protruded, sucking and breathing can 
proceed simultaneously. Naturalists divide the Cetacea into 
two divisions, represented by the “ whale-bone” and “toothed” 
whales. In the former the teeth are replaced by a series of great 
plates of a horny nature, and these, depending from the palate, 
constitute the baleen—the whalebone of commerce. The laminzw 
which comprise this number about five hundred, are ranged 
about two-thirds of an inch apart, and have their interior 
edges covered with fringes of hair. Some of these attain to 
a length of fifteen feet. The cavity of a whale’s mouth has 
been likened to that of an ordinary ship’s cabin, and inside 
the surface conveys the idea of being covered with a thick 
fur. The soft, spongy tongue is often a monstrous mass 
10 feet broad and 18 feet long. It might be thought that 
the whale, with its vast bulk, would want sea creatures 
of a high organization to nourish it; but this is not so. 
Its chief food consists of minute molluses—of Meduse and 
Entomostraca—and with these its immense past unds in 
the Northern seas abound. In connexion with these will be seen 
the beauty of the mouth structure. “Opening its huge mouth,” 
says Professor Huxley, “and allowing the sea-water, with its 
multitudinous tenants, to fill the oral cavity, the whale shuts the 
lower jaw upon the baleen plates, and, straining out the water 
through them, swallows the prey stranded upon its vast tongue.” 

One of the most important of the British species which has 
occurred in Britain is the Greenland right-whale, a huge creature, 
which amply rewards the whaler with a large supply of oil and 
whalebone when he is fortunate enough to fall in with it. It 
haunts the cold water of the Polar ice-fields, though in severe 
winters it travels far to the South. Although a rare visitant to 
European coasts, whales of this species have occurred at Yar- 
mouth and in the Tyne, whilst others are said to have run 
aground on the Western isles. On the shores of Greenland it 
was once plentiful, but here and at Spitzbergen it has been ex- 
pom ed by the whalers. Baffin’s Bay and the neighbouring 
waters now constitute the great whaling grounds, though, after 
summering here, the whales move southward to winter and bring 
forth their young. The breeding quarters are in the bays border- 
ing Labrador, and here the “schools” stay until the warm 
weather once more begins to exert its influence. 

It is the chase of the Greenland right-whale which has furnished 
so many stirring incidents from the Polar Seas. In its haunts 
the species goes solitary or in pairs, and as soon as one is seen 
the boats are lowered and the harpoons held in readiness. 
opportunity offers, these are transfixed in the soft body of the 
huge creature, which at once dives. At every reappearance 
harpoon after harpoon is thrown with deadly aim, until, from 
exhaustion and loss of blood, the creature finds itself incapable 
of further diving. The boats then draw near and attack it with 
lances, at which time the prey is almost assured. Great care has 
to be exercised, lest in its dying convulsions—* flurry,” as the 
whalers call it—the maddened monster does not send boat and 
men, with a single swish of its mighty tail, flying like so many 
spars over the surface of the sea. If the lances, however, have 
_ done their work in the vulnerable parts the monster turns over, 
'and but little time is lost in setting to work on the carcase. 

First, this is hauled alongside, and then the men set to work to 
i“ flense” it—to strip the blubber, as well as the “ baleen.” 
| Nothing now remains but to remove the lower jaws, which are 
| rich in oil, after which the carcase, or “ krang,” is set adrift. 
A dead whale attracts a whole army of birds, beasts, and fishes, 
which keep up an angry contest until the carcase is demolished. 


| Even the white bear condescends to be present upon these 
' occasions, and revisits the spot daily so long as the flesh is sweet. 


The whalers usually find their prey in the “ green water” belts 
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of the ocean, and it is these which furnish the huge Cetaceans 
with food. The seas derive the peculiar tint from myriads of 
iny diatoms, which afford food to the molluscs, these again 
furnishing sustenance to the whales. The young are produced 
very early in spring, though _— more than one is observed 
following a female. This is suckled for a year, and as the “ baby” 
whale is never far distant from its mother, the whaler always 
endeavours to strike a “sucker.” The two exhibit the warmest 
affection for each other, and if the latter be struck, the mother 
allows herself to be harpooned rather than leave it. The colour 
of this species is almost black—the young bluish grey—and the 
under parts of a creamy white. A large female whale of this 
species, killed in Davis Strait, measured along the curve sixty-five 


feet, of which the head was nearly a third; the greatest girth | 


thirty feet. Specimens have been obtained weighing upwards of 
seventy tons, and such a creature may truly be said to be the 
t which swims the ocean deserts. 

e Atlantic right-whale is another of the immense creatures 
of the Northern seas, though its range is more to the southward 
than the Greenland species. In fact, it is well known that at one 
time it was an object of pursuit round the British coasts; and 
the English Channel constituted a well-known fishery. Those 
who practised it here are said to have invented the harpoon, 
and subsequently to have taught the use of that weapon to the 
Dutch whalers. Be that as it may, the chase of this 

ies in our seas dates back to a very early period, and so 
rigorously was it prosecuted that the animals were driven 
further and further North, and only found themselves free from 
molestation when they reached the Polar seas. To show that 
this is a different species from the last, it may be mentioned that 
old Icelandic manuscripts have two distinct names, one for a 
Cetacean which appeared in winter, and another for that seen 
only in summer. In proportion to the body its head is much 
smaller than that of the Greenland whale, and it is slightly less 
valuable to the whaler. Another curious point of difference is 
that, whilst the more Northern form is free from parasitic pests, 
the skin of the Atlantic species is invariably disfigured by 
— Dr. Hartwig states that barnacles often cover the 

e in such masses that its black skin disappears under a 
whitish mantle, and even seaweeds attach themselves to its jaws, 
floating like a beard, and reminding one of Birnam’s wandering 
forests. The whale has many noble enemies, but one of the 
vilest is a large sea louse, which adheres to its back by thousands, 
and gnaws it so as to cover it frequently with one vast sore. 
In the summer, when this plague is atest, numbers 
of aquatic birds accompany it, and settle on its back as soon as 
it appears above the water to breathe. Driven as it has been to 
Polar haunts, the visits of the Atlantic right-whale to European 
or British coasts are much more rare than formerly. When the 
Southern whale fishery flourished, the Bay of Biscay was a great 
resort, and one of the latest authentic occurrences was that of a 
female accompanied by a young one which entered the harbour 
of St. Sebastian. The average length of this species is between 
oe and fifty feet, and in colour it is almost of a uniform 


The third of the British whales is the humpbacked, charac- 
terized by a dorsal fin and by a number of longitudinal folds 
Tunning along the throat and belly. The head is comparatively 
small and the flippers extraordinarily large, the latter in some 
cases measuring nearly a third of the whole body. The whalers 
call this species the “ Bermuda” whale, and here, together with 
its young, it may be seen from March to May. Although not 
uncommon off the coasts of Greenland in summer, not one is to 
be seen in winter, and at this time it often wanders South. Of 
the few which have actually occurred on our home coasts, one at 
least is remarkable. This was a female cast ashore near New- 
castle, and measuring about twenty-six feet in length. The con- 
tents of its stomach consisted of six cormorants, whilst a seventh 
was stuck in its throat. Only a few weeks before a fifty-eight 
feet whale had been washed ashore on Holy Island, but 
unfortunately the species was not ascertained. A second speci- 
men, of thirty-one feet, was taken in the estuary of the Dee, and 
its stomach was found to contain shrimps. This creature offers 
but little to the whaler. Its blubber and whalebone are of very 
inferior quality, and it is easily killed. The Greenlanders even 
attack it without harpoons, stealing along in their kajaks and stab 
it with lances, Fish, molluscs, and crustaceans, constitute its 
food in its native seas, and although it grows to even sixty feet, 
forty-five is perhaps the average length. Professor Lilljeborg 
says that often during calm weather it rests on the surface of the 
water, sometimes lying on its side, beating itself with its pectoral 
ins, as if trying to rub away something that annoyed it. Some- 
times it Jumps quite out of the water, turns round in the air, and 
falls on its back, beating itself with the pectorals. It appears at 
times quite fearless, pa swims round about the boats quite near 
m, as if they were its comrades. The young follow the 
a she brings forth another, which is said not to take 
ery year, i 
with theirs y = very large young ones are sometimes seen 


A WORTHY OF CORNWALL. 
has been often complained, and with justice, that railways 
a other resources of civilization are fast bringing about the 
on of local character and local dialect. It is hard for 
youthful generation who constantly hear stentorian porters 


shouting Ci-ren-ces-ter or Cre-di-ton to pronounce the names 
of either of those venerable towns as a person having the fear of 
God before his eyes pronounces them. But London does more 
than corrupt the country; it robs it. Every one, except persons 
ascripti glebe (and some even of them), drifts up to town if he 
be of any mark or likelihood in his profession, or even out of it. 
And as at present shown, it seems very improbable that the next 
century will have any stores of genuine local memoirs—the 
memoirs which Mérimée (from whom poor Mr. Cobden, who read 
French, perhaps derived his celebrated blunder) preferred not “to 
all the works of” but “to” Thucydides. Therefore, it behoves 
those who do know, or did know, specimens of the fast-dying 
genera of local worthies to put their knowledge on record with, 
of course, due respect to private sensibilities. This has been done, 
and done very well, by Mr. W. F. Collier in a little pamphlet 
(Plymouth: Brendon & Son), entitled William Robert Hicks 
of Bodmin. “ Hicks of Bodmin,” who died just twenty years 
ago, at the age of sixty, was a person by no means unknown 
in London; but he was much better known as an original, a 
humourist, and a diner-out in his own West Country, the by no 
means “dry” nurse of many lions and persons of humour. He 
had no regular profession, though he was a schoolmaster early 
in life, and he drifted into various official posts—Governor of the 
Lunatic Asylum, Clerk to Highway Boards and Boards of Guar- 
dians, &e.—in the town where he was born, where he died, and 
from which he took his familiar designation. He was perhaps 
best known as Governor of the Lunatic Asylum, and this office 
(in which he seems to have done much good work) furnished him 
with not a few of his stories. But it can hardly have been this 
in connexion with which, as Mr. Collier tells us, he was unjustly 
accused and triumphantly acquitted of abusing his official oppor- 
tunities for political purposes. Yet it must be admitted that a 
splendid opportunity for the novelist, comic or sensational, is sug- 
gested by the possibility that it was. The hackneyed tricks of 
intoxicating your political opponents, upsetting them into rivers, 
locking them up in coach-houses, and the like, are nothing to the 
idea of getting two doctors to testify to their insanity (in which 
as their opponent you might quite honestly profess your own 
belief), consigning them to strait-waistcoats till the election 
is over. 

Hicks, however, was not fond of strait-waistcoats, and pre- 
ferred the plan of mildness. His protégés repaid him, as we have 
said, by providing him with many good stories; but it would 
appear that the old saying about the prophet in his own country 
applies even among his own lunatics. Hicks’s special favourite 
madman “Daniel” (as Mr. Collier, who very properly changes 
all his names, calls him) once remarked, “ That s the use of he? 
[to wit, the governor]. He’s got nothing to do and he’s great 
expense to the county. I could do all he does.” Alas! this is 
too often the conviction, expressed or unexpressed, of those of 
us who are not at the = the tree. “ Why, I would do it for 
six hundred a year and the brougham!” a rebellious subordinate 
in another rank of life is reported to have observed, in the spirit 
of Daniel, who probably would have been himself contented with 
less than these terms. could to other 
grumblings, as a visitor found out who remarked genially to him, 
“T hear, Daniel, you are Hicks’s fool.” “Ah!” a lied Daniel, 
“T see you do your awn business in that line.” He, it is said, 
was the author of a Punchian joke which some may remember, 
and which we can cap from an experience, not in Cornwall, but 
in Yorkshire. “Where does this path go?” asked some one. 
“T don’t knaw. I've a zeed un bide here the last forty year,” 
said Daniel. The Yorkshire rebuff was characteristically more 
saturnine, and perhaps better deserved. “Can you tell us the 
road to So-and-so?” was asked of a fisherman in the Robin 
Hood’s Bay district. “Yes,” was the answer; only that, and 
nothing more. At last the abashed inquirer ventured to say, 
“Then will you, please?” and was crushed by the retort, “ You 
only asked me whether I could tell you,” after which the mariner, 
sarge in his victory, gave the required information. Few 
West-countrymen, to do them justice, would have been as churl- 
ish as this, though there was no great harm in it after all. 
Among his lunatics Hicks had an etymological madman. Ety- 
mologists, as Mr. Collier observes, are frequently mad enough on 
their own subject; but the study has not been thought to have 
the generally maddening effect well known to pertain to the 
currency, phallus-worship, and some other learned crazes. This 
was the madness of the Cornish etymologist :— 

“Now O ye Dignitaries, z yeleped Divines of the Church, give us the 
root of these two words and I will engage that you shall convert or Renew 
every soul in your congregation the next sermon you preach. 

“*The Blessing.’ As we judge of men so we should judge of words— 
that is by their Havage, Descent or Family and by the company they 
keep. A sure criterion. Well then, there is something about this word 
that to the Phisiognomist, or Lavature, is very unfavorable from its having 
the self-same head as Blast and Blood, Bleed and Bled and Blasphemy, 
Black and Blackguard. It is rather ominous that Bless is formed of B and 
less, now less is minus, under, Infra, Below or sub, it all makes against the 
word being desirable, especially as Lesson is the same as Lecture, Dis- 
oom, > Homily, Dialogue, Decalogue (Diabolus) the infernal 

W or 10Ke. 

Then he gets mad as he writes, which he always does, and proceeds 
with a curious chain of ideas. 

‘* However, Blessing and Curse is Gerizen and Ebal; or Beatitude and 
Mahner ; or Good and Evil; or God and Mammon; or Gog and Magog 
or Man and Woman ; or Peace and Plenty ; or Cornucopia. Blessing and 
Curse is Alpha and Omega ; or Castor and Pollux,” &c. 


To tell the honest truth, any one familiar with a certain class of 
expositors of the Scriptures in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries could produce a good many fellows to this excursus of 
poor Burke, the Bodmin philologist and lunatic. 

Hicks, however, by no means dealt merely in “shop,” and some 
of his best stories were quite unprofessio The best of them 
all we think is this :— 

It was a horse case. Horse cases are difficult to deal with, and in the 
course of the trial a horsey-looking witness was put in the box. 

Counsel asked him what happened ? 

Witness. “I ses, ses I, how about the hoss? and he zaid he'd give me ten 
shilling to zay nothing about un.” 

Counsel. “He did not say he would give you ten shillings.” 

Witness. “ Yes a did, that’s exactly what a did zay.” 

Counsel. “ He could not have said ‘ he,’ he must have spoken in the first 

n. 

Witness. “No; I was the first person that spoke. I ses, ses I, ‘How 
about the hoss ?’’ 

Counsel. “ But he did not speak in the third person.” 

Witness. “There was no third person present, only he and me.” 

The Judge interposing. “Listen to me, witness. He could not have 
said, ‘ He would give you ten shillings to say nothing about it, but “J” 
will give you ten shillings.’ ” 

Witness, “He zaid nothing about your Lordship. If a zaid anything 
about your —- I never heered un. And if there was a third person 
present I never zeed un.” 

Point given up. 

Although it is rather a shame to take so many of Mr. Collier's 
plums, we must also quote an inimitable example of the true 
and genuine product, a bastard aftergrowth of which has been 
famoused over the world as “ American humour.” It isthe story 
of a man who described himself as having “had an indifferent 
night” owing to his father’s attempted suicide. The history of 
that night may be said to see Mark Twain and go Mark Three— 
or whatever the “one better” is in the technical language of 
sounding. Here it is:— 

Hicks met a man in Bodmin one day, and said to him, “ You are not 
looking well, What is the matter?” The man, who was a well-known 
character, said, “I’ve a had an indifferent night, Mr. Hicks.” “How is 
that?” said Hicks. “I sleep with father,” he said. “And I reached 
forth my hand, all in the d waste and the middle of the night, and 
couldn’t feel nothing; so I ses, ses I, Wherever is my poor dear old aged 
tender parent ? I got up and struck a light, all in the dead waste and 
middle of the night, and sarched the room and under the bed; and ses I, 
Wherever is my —_ dear old aged tender parent ? I went down over the 
stairs, all in the dead waste and the middle of the night, and sarched the 
coal-hole ; and ses I, Wherever is my poor dear old aged tender parent? I 
went out into the garden, all in the dead waste and middle of the night; 
and ses I, Wherever is my poor dear old aged tender parent ? I went down 
to the parsley-bed, all in the dead waste and middle of the night, and there 
I seed un ; he’d a cut his throat with the reap-hook. I took un by the 
hair of his head, and I ses, ‘ You d——d old blackguard, you’ve a brought 
disgrace on the family.’ I sent for the doctcr, and he sewed up the throat 
of un before the vital spark was extinct. So you see, Mr. Hicks, I’ve a had 
a rather indifferent night.” 

It would be positively immoral to make any more long extracts 
from a pamphlet of less than thirty pages, which everybody who 
likes can easily procure for himself, and which will set him up in 
good stories for no short time. Of course, as in all such collec- 
tions, there are some which are not of the best, and some which 
are not new. The old “ vir, a man, gin, a trap,” which has been 
a delight of schoolboys ever since, and probably in, the Ark, 
must have sli in by inadvertence. The story of “I’ve kicked 
my fellow out” is told of many places besides the Jamaica Inn, 
and Hicks’s version misses the best point by inverting the order 
and omitting “on the bootjack.” And there are some which, as 
Mr. Collier admits, lose by not being actually told—such as the 
Hicks version of the more than locally famous case in which a 
doctor’s ill-temper and a counsel’s ingenuity saved an alleged 
poisoner’s neck by muddling the jury between the smell of 
arsenic and the smell of onions. But one of the points in this 
is an exquisite example of a method of reasoning which is nearly 
universal in the untutored human head. “If a has killed the 
old woman, I know two he’th a zaved from drowning; and if 
you draw one agin the other, I baint for hanging of un.” (By 
the way, an ancient Roman or a modern French jury would have 
considered this a very solid plea.) The delicacy of modern taste 
may be a little shocked at the lament of a bereaved husband over 
his dead wife, who was “ bootiful as any angel,” despite a form of 
disease not generally thought compatible with beauty; but our 
grandfathers and their grandfathers in seeuda would have roared 
over it. And there are very few jests here that are not quotable 
in all companies, even the most squeamish. Fain would we 
give more, such as the context of the prudent militiaman’s re- 
quest to the “ passon” never to marry him “to thickee there 
maid when I be drunk.” Which reasonable demand being cheer- 
fully ted, the swain replied, “Thankee, your honour; then 
I'm all right, for I’ take care you never do when I’m zober.” 

Collections of jests are almost proverbially dull reading. Some 
have found in the “ Bons Mots de Stella” the surest proof that 
Swift was her lover, because they say no one else could have 
seen any wit in them. Much earlier, the extensive collection 
which Athenzus has preserved to us of the sayings of the young 
ladies in whose charms Athens did most delight, though it cer- 
tainly contains many things suited to make the modern eyes 
open, contains not very much that is suited to make the modern 
mouth laugh. We do not think that this will be found to be the 
case with the present pamphlet, which Mr. Collier has wisely 
kept down to its lowest terms, which he has not attempted to 
“pad” out with any extraneous matter, and which contains a 
sufficient and agreeable “ note,” as slang has it, of aman and of 
manners worth noting. : 


OLIVER HEYWOOD. 
RECENT correspondence in the Times concerning the 
“ ejected ministers” of 1662 has drawn fresh attention to 
the story of those unfortunate so-called ‘ martyrs,” some writers 
dis ing them greatly and-others = for them all the 
merits al sufferings of primitive confessors. It may therefore be 
interesting, and—since these men occupied an important position 
at a critical period of age A tn also, to make a study of 
the character and actions of a shining light amongst them. Such 
a shining light assuredly was Oliver Heywood, the Yorkshire 
Nonconformist, a man in whom the unction of Puritan godliness 
was strongly developed, and who was as far away from the royster- 
ing tailors, weavers, bakers, and cobblers who thro the 
ulpits of the Commonwealth as saint could well be from sinner, 
ut a typical representative, none the less, of a large class of 
honest men in his day. 
Oliver Heywood was born at Little Lever, in Lancashire, in 
1629, or, as he phrases it, “in Goshen, under the star of Jacob's 


_ special influence.” His father, descended from an old family of 


the county, was an ardent disseminator of the Puritan spirit; and 
we may be sure that little Oliver was brought up in a gloomy 
kind of household, for we find that he was en in frequent 
self-questioning as to his spiritual condition, in attending soul- 
melting conferences, in taking notes of sermons, and in other such 
things, even when he was yet of tender years. He could re- 
member, as he tells us, how that, when the neighbours prayed 
together, one was set at the door to watch, lest the Laudian appa- 
ritor should overhear them; he could tell of the taking of Bolton 
by Prince Rupert, when his father's books of Puritan divinity 
were dragged forth from the place of their hiding and burned, as 
he believed, on Cockey Moor; and he never forgot that eurlier 
political episode of the demand for the Five Members at the bar of 
the Commons, when his father prayed all night through for the 
good of the country. Such striking recollections as these very 
naturally attuned the mind of Heywood to a Puritan mood and to 
religious ideas; and, when he went to Cambridge, he fell in with 
a kindred set, devoting most of his time to practical divinity, and 
preferring, as he says, Preston, Bolton, Perkins, and Sibbes to 
Aristotle, Plato, and other classic writers. After enjoying- many 
“ heart-meltings ” at Cambridge, and profiting greatly by the 
a | of Dr. Hammond at St. Giles’s, he took his degree of 

.A., and repaired to his home to prepare for the ministry, to 
which he had yowed to devote himeelf. 

The temper that Heywood bore through life, which is mani- 
fested in every page of his Diary, was drawn with all its force 
from his early influences and surroundings. The clear sense of 
individual responsibility that characterized the Reformers, causing 
each, in his fierce personal desire for divine possession, to bend his 
whole thought upon the struggle of good and evil within, brought 
Heywood also—who maintained the probable balance of the two 
powers in the hearts even of the sanctified—to a constantly in- 
trospective frame of mind, wherein he sought, with ceaseless 
anxiety, to unravel the secret working of his soul. He cannot 
regard childhood in the mood of Wordsworth, but believes it to 
be endued with an initial force of evil, “ I may say,” he exclaims, 
“*childhood and youth are vanity’; yea, next akin to bruitish 
stupidity and atheistical blasphemy. ‘ When I was a child I spake 
like a child’; yea, rather like a devil incarnate. O, the desperate 
wickedness of my deceitful heart!” Hence we find in his Diary 
and in his “Soliloquies” the record of repeated soul-searchi 
with frequent dread of failure and much self-accusation. With 
him trouble is always merited, and at each recurring misfortune 
he anxiously ponders upon the cause. It is the same with national 
visitations. “Is not God coming against us like an armed man?” 
he exclaims. “ Hath not the destroying angel of the Plague done 
his errand effectually? Hath not the sword eaten flesh and dr 
blood till it is almost gutted ? Did not the fire of God’s vengeance 
find plenty of fuel in London’s streets?” Thus in such troubles 
he sees the hand of Providence ; and, for his own salvation, trusts, 
not to his merits, but confidently to grace and faith alone. In 
seeking a wife he did not follow his own fancy, “but God’s 
counsel,” with much prayer, and, in the person of Miss Elizabeth 
Angier, he congratulated himself that he had found “a daughter 
of Abraham”; while her father was “a Phoenix of the ministry; 
a Jacob, a prince with God, a Moses, a man of God; an Aaron, & 
saiut of the Lord.” His firstborn son was dedicated. to the service 
of the Church, while the father expressed his feelings in what he 
called “ parent’s groans.” Abt 

Such a tone of thought and feeling, while it gave him a serious 
ee in life, stilled in Oliver Heywood, as it did in Puritan 

ingland, the pulse of human ambition; it checked the natural 
flow of feeling, and it deprived life of its gay and innocent pleasure. 
Nowhere do we find him rejoicing in the freshness of spring-t 
nowhere in his writings do we find the merry flashing of wit, ¢ 
nowhere the gentle play and ripple of fancy and imagination. 
The elder Puritans were departed, and it was only the natural 
gentleness and peaceful character of Heywood, as of many of his 
fellows, that prevented him from sharing in the gloomy violence 
of their successors. ne 

Heywood began his ministerial labours by preaching occasion- 
ally at various places in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and, ~—y - 
unordained, upon the invitation of the chapelry of Coley, in 

rish of Halifax, he undertook the duties there in 1650, thus 
ligating a connexion with that part of Yorkshire which lasted 
more than fifty years. Public worship and Church government 
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were at the time in a state of anarchy, as Heywood himself 
testifies. “Do we not,” he says, “see illiterate, haughty, and 

umptuous soldiers and artificers perched up in congregations, 
and without control oppose sound doctrine, sow tares, and teach 
the people to malign their pious, prudent, faithful, peaceable, 
and learnedly religious pastors . . . as if the devil were at 
their tongue’s end?” Such pastors they seem to have had at 
the neighbouring chapelry of Lightcliffe, where Heywood had 
“scarcely ever known any serious people live,” so that that place 
and Oakenshaw were likened to Sodom and Gomorrah. Of his 
own predecessors at Coley, one had gone into New England upon 
Laud’s Declaration of Sports, and another had fled when the Karl 
of Newcastle with the royal forces lay about Halifax. At Coley 
Heywood laboured successfully for two years, and then determined 
to seal his engagement by the rite of ordination. Although on 
friendly terms with his Independent neighbours, he was a firm 
advocate of the Presbyterian system of Church government, which 
had been established in Lancashire about the year 1647; and he 
therefore made ~~ to the classis at Bury, where, after 
proper probation, he was unepiscopally ordained in 1652, thus 

ming an accredited and lawful minister. 

It was a strange condition of society in which Heywood found 
himself. The tumult of the late war was yet seething around 
him, and men who had fought hand to hand under Neweastle and 
Fairfax met one another often in the roadway. One notable 
neighbour he had in Captain John Hodgson, of Coley Hall, a great 
Cromwellian and Independent, who had fought with Fairfax 
throughout the struggle in Yorkshire, and was concerned in some 
degree in several treasonable plots after the Restoration. The 
depositions at York chronicle many an angry quarrel at the time ; 
men are there charged with sedition and with persistent “ malig- 
nancy,” with possessing treasonable books, with highway robbery 
and piracy, with recusancy, with brawling in church, and often 
with witchcraft and sorcery. In the very field of Heywood’s 
ministrations, indeed, wretched beldames practised their charms, 
and cast the evil eye upon the sickly child and upon the cattle both 
of Roundhead and Cavalier. It is not surprising that between 
such a state of local society on one hand, and a jealous Govern- 
ment on the other, Oliver Heywood soon found himself in great 
difficulty and vexation. 

The first trouble that befell him, which arose from a difficulty 
with his parishioners, exemplifies admirably the religious anarchy 
of the time, The communion, or “sealing ordinance,” as he calls 
it, had been disused at Coley for sixteen years, when, in 1655, he 
set himself to restore it. Although he succeeded in his object, he 


* goon found that there were many who would ill brook the distin- 


guishing Church fellowship that was established, for the world 
was “ mad on liberty,” and people “hated to be reformed.” The 
setting up of Church discipline seems to have been a great diffi- 
culty with the Presbyterians at the time, for Heywood’s own 
father had been concerned in a protest inst an invidious 
“ ticket system” laid down by their “ elders ” at Bolton. 

While Heywood was thus troubled by his parishioners, he 
became embroiled in the political disturbances of the Common- 
wealth. With very many of the Presbyterian clergymen, he 
secretly longed for the Stuart restoration—unlike his neighbours 
and fellow-worshippers, the Independents, who were firm adherents 
of the Protector—and, when the “Cheshire Rising ” took place in 
1659, incited by Sir George Booth, afterwards Lord Delamere, 
several of his Lancashire relatives being supporters of it, Heywood 
was himself charged with being a sympathizer. A letter he had 
sent to his friends having been intercepted by the soldiery, he was 
arrested by them because of something it contained, and they were 
for carrying him off to York. In order to frighten him they 
marched him about the roads in the dead of night, threatening 
him with brutal words; but, through some influence, he was 
teleased. The treatment to which Heywood was subjected at 
this time, even by those who had been his greatest friends, throws 
considerable light upon the lawless condition of the country and 
the divided state of society. A military man of the neighbour- 
hood, to whom he was much endeared, sent for him, and, after 
learning his political opinions from him, divulged them to the 
soldiery, and noised them abroad at a meeting in Heywood’s own 
chapel; others came to him and endeavoured to entrap him in 
conversation; some suspiciously watched his house through the 
night as if he had been their enemy ; others, again, attempted to 
distract him as he preached ; one angrily fired off a pistol beneath 
his window, and he was otherwise grievously molested. Still, there 
was a great spice of fortitude in Heywood’s constitution, and the 
offer of a quiet living in Lancashire did not tempt him to leave 

unruly parishioners. 

At last the Restoration came, for which he had been hoping, 
and he welcomed it, trusting tremblingly to the Declaration of 

and taking small account of the people whom Charles was 

to govern, Tie first of his troubles under the new ecclesiastical 
settlement was the prohibition of private meetings, and ere long 
the Book of Common Prayer was tendered to him in the pulpit 
one sent for the purpose. Upon his refusal to subscribe to it, 

) was summoned to the Ecclesiastical Court at York, and, after 

ing harassed for a year, was suspended in 1662, even before the 
Act of Uniformity came into force ; and it was not long before he 
was excommunicated into the bargain by the Courts both of York 
and Chester. It is greatly to the credit of Oliver Heywood that 
We find scarcely a trace of bitterness in his writings at this time ; 
he views his deprivation as a grievous loss and great trial, but is 


the work of reformation and return to Egypt.” “ Woe is me,” 
he says, “that I have lived to see this day, when the builders of 
the Church are counted the troublers of Israel, when the chariots 
and horsemen thereof are not thought worthy of their stations, 
and when the Lord's stewards are turned out of their office!” If 
Oliver Heywood could now review his position, a suspicion might 
cross his mind which certainly did not in his lifetime, that he was 
a steward who did not duly fulfil the behests of those lawfully set 
over him. There have been martyrs of a similar sort in the 
Church of England in these days also, who, having broken her 
ordinances, have been suspended or “ ejected” for so doing. 
When, however, we find Heywood, after his ejection, still per- 
secuted as a Nonconformist, we can indeed sympathize with him. 
He now lived in a constant state of alarm, preaching secretly when 
he could get an auditory together, and thereby narrowly escaping 
arrest. He recounts several picturesque incidents that occurred to 
him. Thus, when he went boldly to Coley Chapel to hear what 
doctrine was being preached to his people, “the churchwarden 
came to me in a fury, before the minister had taken his text, and 
would have taken me out of the chapel, to which, for several 
reasons, I refused to consent. He charged the minister to forbear 
preaching to an excommunicated person. I replied, if he would 
not preach I would.” Singularly enough, though forbidden to go 
to church, the warden demanded a fine because of his absence. 
Another characteristic scene occurred, when, Heywood being 
invited to dine, he met Dr. Hook, the vicar of Halifax, who 
refused to sit at table with him as an excommunicated person, 
“TI thought I would rather quit the place than that he should lose 
his dinner,” says Heywood. 

When the Conventicle Act was passed his preaching was con- 
ducted under greater difficulties, for men were appointed to watch 
him, and others stvod reviling him beneath the window; but it 
is clear that the constables and others favoured him, for, though a 
warrant was out for his arresty he escaped, though once very 
narrowly. The Five Mile Act necessarily caused a change in his 
mode of life, and he travelled about the country, preaching secretly 
in places, and even, for the ministers of the law became very lax, 
at his own chapel of Coley on several occasions, though once he 
was fined for so doing. A truer gleam of comfort came to 
him, when the King, arbitrarily suspending the Penal Acts, 
granted him, with many others, a license to preach, but even 
then there was a characteristic drop of bitterness in his cup. 
“It is true,” he says, “there is cause of grief that Papists and 
Atheists enjoy so much liberty; but we have opportunity of 
resistance,” Thus provided with a licence, he set up his church 
on Presbyterian principles at the neighbouring village of North- 
owram, where the Congregationalists joined with him; but 
pe A were not long left undisturbed, for the King was com- 
pelled by the action of the Commons to withdraw his licences, 
and Heywood was driven to secret preaching once more; and he 
sometimes held forth for three or four hours at atime. There 
was still a disposition abroad to favour him ; and, though he was 
excommunicated and followed by spies, he was able to write in 
1682 that during the last ten years he had been virtually secure. 
The year 1685 brought an unfortunate incident to the good man, 
who was charged, curiously enough, with holding a riotous 
assembly in his house, and, in default of paying a fine of 50/., was 
committed to York Castle. There, however—excepting that he 
had the uncongenial company of a “riotous Papist” in a neigh- 
bouring cell—he contrived to live comfortably enough, | 
accompanied by his wife, and having a friend close at hand, a 
he beguiled the time by smoking pipes, reading the Bible and 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, and preaching occasionally to the 
prisoners and gaolers. At last, however, interest procured his 
release, and he returned home. James II. had now come to the 
throne, and his Declaration of Toleration so freed the hands of the 
Dissenters that Heywood was enabled, at his own charges, to 
build a chapel at Northowram, where he continued to minister 
until his death, With the coming of William of Orange all 
anxiety left him, and he led a contented life until the year 1702, 
when he died, in the seventy-third year of his age. 


THE RISE IN SILVER. 


fg silver market has fluctuated very widely and —- rapidly 
during the past few weeks. For some time past there has 
been a disposition to believe that the price of silver had been un- 
duly depressed. In May last it fell to the lowest point ever 
recorded, and the general impression was that the fall was e 

gerated, and without sufficient cause. Many argued that at the 
price as it then stood all but the very richest mines would have 
to cease working; that consequently the supply would not be 
equal to the demand, and that a recovery must take place. Apart 
from this the feeling was very widespread that a rise was immi- 
nent. Trade has been improving for a couple of years past very 
steadily, and during the summer the improvement has extended 
to all branches. In freights more particularly there has been a 
marked rise. The export of coal is increasing without interrup- 
tion, and even iron, a market from its magnitude impos- 
sible to manipulate by means of combinations, has unquestion- 
ably improved during the past few months. Then, again, 
the bad harvests throughout Europe have caused a rise in the 
prices of grain, and there is a better feeling in the market for 


not to “ violate his solemn covenant,” and not “ to leave 


colonial and foreign produce. It was contended, not unnaturally, 
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that a rise so general must extend to silver, and the market in 
consequence was prepared for an upward movement. One or two 
of the Indian banks began to buy silver—on a small scale, it is 
true, but still sufficient to indicate that the managers of those 
institutions, who in ordinary times are the chief purchasers of 
the metal, had come to the conclusion that it was as cheap as it 


was likely to be for some time to come, and that, indeed, a re- | po 


covery was imminent. Then some of the Continental Govern- 
ments gave orders for the purchase of considerable amounts, and 
a rumour was circulated that the Russian Government in par- 
ticular intended to prepare for the resumption of specie payments 
in silver. We believe the rumour to be entirely unfounded. If the 
Russian Government really intended to resume payment in silver, 
it would hardly increase its inconvertible paper currency as it is 
doing at present. Nevertheless, the rumour got abroad, and it 
influenced the market. Some speculators immediately began to 
buy. It is said that one of the greatest operators in Paris, whose 
transactions are usually on an enormous scale, bought largely, 
and his example was widely followed. The result of all this 
was a rise of about 5 per cent. in little more than a fort- 
night, from a trifle over 42d. per ounce to very nearly 44}d. 
At this point, however, the advance was checked. The 
managers of the Indian banks believed that so sudden and 
rapid a rise was not justifiable. Perhaps they did not provide 
themselves with a sufficient supply. In any event they felt that 
the difficulties of their position were greatly increased by move- 
ments so impossible to foresee and so considerable. One or two 
of them in consequence offered to supply silver at the end of the 
ear for 45d. an ounce. The offer alarmed the speculators. They 
to see that their operations were being carried too far, and 


that if they did not take care the market might be flooded by the 
return of the metal from India. After a day or two of hesita-_ 
tion the price began to fall almost as quickly as it had risen, 
until it went nearly as low as it had been before the upward | 
movement began. ‘Then, again, there was a sudden turn, and 
this week the price has been steadily rising. On Thursday 
evening it closed at 43d., nearly half of the latest fall having 
thus been recovered. 

It is by no means easy to form an opinion as to the immediate 
course of the market. ‘There are several powerful influences all 
operating towards a further rise. Firstly, there is the strong 
— feeling to which we have just referred, that has 

y sent up almost all prices, and is working to raise them 
further. Secondly, there is the probability that the Indian banks 
will buy now that they can obtain the metal more cheaply than a 
week ago, — since they have had so striking an example 
how the market may be pushed up against them very uickly. 
And, thirdly, there is the failure of the harvests all over Western 
and Central Europe. The price of wheat has already risen 
considerably, and many think that it must go higher before the 
end of the year. English-grown wheat, for example, is, to a large 
extent at all events, too soft and moist for milling purposes. A 
considerable proportion of it has had to be stacked in order to 
ary and the probability is that the supply of home-grown wheat 

not be large during the autumn. If so, a sufficient supply from 
abroad can be obtained only by a further advance. But everyrise in 
ice tends toattract wheat from India. It istrue that freightstoand 

m India have risen considerably of late, and the rise in freights, of 
course, tends to lessen the profits of Indian exporters. Therefore, 
if there is not a further rise in the price of et in Europe, the 
supply from India is not likely to be very large. And there is 
another circumstance to be borne in mind. ‘The Indian wheat 
harvest of 1887 was not very abundant, and in some parts of the 
country there was a failure of the other crops, compelling the 
natives to consume wheat more largely than they usually do. It 
is the opinion, therefore, of those best informed upon the subject 
that the stock of old wheat in India is smaller than it usually is 
at the present time. If so, the peasants will be likely to hold out 
for a much higher price than at present prevails. ey like, in 
ordinary times, to keep a considerable stock of old wheat, and 
their inclination in this way can be overcome only by such a rise 
in the price as will seem to them a sufficient compensation for 
lessening considerably the stock they hold. The course of the 
silver market, then, depends to a large extent upon the course 
of the wheat market. If wheat rises, the Indian exporters 
will get more money than formerly for their wheat. They will 
be able to pay, therefore, better prices to the natives, and as a 
consequence India will be able to import more silver than for 
the past few years. An increase in the Indian demand would 
tell more powerfully than any other circumstance upon the 
market, for India is the one great market for silver at present. 
Other countries buy now and then in smaller or greater amounts, 
but India is a constant buyer, and an increase in the Indian 
purchases would at once affect prices very powerfully. 

The only other influence likely to affect in a great degree the 
silver market in the immediate future is the policy of Russia. The 
other Continental Governments will as a matter of course buy 
silver in the ordinary amounts, but their purchases will hardly 
influence the market powerfully. If, however, Russia were really 
to buy largely, that would immediately send up the price of silver. 
The Russian harvest last year was exceedingly good, and the 
Russian exports in consequence in the first six months of the 
current year increased about 52 per cent. It is estimated that 
this year’s harvest in Southern Russia is about 25 per cent. above 
an average crop. Therefore, the exports of Russia will continue 


very large throughout the new agricultural year. The credit of 


Russia has been improving in consequence of this, and it is 
believed in the City that the negotiations which the Russian 
Government has been carrying on for some time past in Paris and 
Berlin for a great loan are likely to be successful. If er 
are, the City believes that the Russian Government 

partially at least resume specie payments in silver. As we 
inted out above, the Russian Government would hardly 
increase its note circulation if it had the intention attributed 
to it; but the City replies to that argument that the notes 
are issued only temporarily, that coin or bullion is to be 
deposited in equal amounts to the notes issued, and that 
silver will do for the purpose quite as well as gold. We 
would observe, however, that the resumption of specie pay- 
ments is a difficult and painful task, that it would require a 
certainty of the maintenance of peace, and that the recent 
foreign ‘policy of the Russian Government hardly justifies the 
world in assuming that it is contemplating a financial operation 
such as a resumption of specie payments. At the same time we 
freely admit that too little is known of the intentions of the 
Russian Government on financial or any other subjects to justify 
any person in saying very confidently what it is likely or not 
likely todo. If Russia does buy silver in large amounts, it 1s 
perfectly certain that the price must rise very considerably. If, 
on the other hand, the Russian purchases are not resumed, 
there will be disappointment in the silver market, and the rise 
that is now being prepared is likely to be checked. Still, a slight 
advance appears more probable than a fall, for the reason that 
there is a very strong speculative feeling at present, which 
favours an advance of prices in every direction ; and further, that 
if India sells what she has to export at better prices than she has 
been lately doing, she will be in a position to take more silver 
than she has done for some years. e do not think, then, that a 


| considerable rise is likely, and neither do we suppose that much 


fall will take place. Probably the downward movement in May 


_ was exaggerated, as unquestionably the market believes it to have 


been, and if so, a recovery sooner or later was inevitable. 


TYPICAL HUNTERS. 


A DEALER of our acquaintance invariably had what he called 
a “ tepical oss” to dis of, meaning thereby a type of 
perfection ; but, as will soon be seen, it is not quite in this sense 
that we use the adjective at the head of the present article. The 
horses that we are about to bring before our readers are of a type 
represented in many stables, especially those of moderate size, in 

rovincial countries. In such stables we should not be far wrong, 
in nine cases out of ten, if we described the inmates as follows, 

Here is a horse—by the way, a well-known dealer always 
made this remark as he opened the door of every box in his 
enormous stables. Well, here is a horse with a plain head, rather 
a short neck, moderate shoulders, a good barrel, fair quarters, and 
most excellent feet and legs. Feel them, and you will find them cool 
and even in temperature, and the sinews hard and fine. He is a little 
wanting in quality; he is not fast, in fact, in a quick thing, it is 
all you can do to keep in the immediate rear of the first flight with 
him; he bas been known to give his rider a fall when tired at the 
end of a long and fast run; he is rather heavy in hand, and he 
expects you to carry his head on the way home from hunting. He 
is not exactly a bad hunter; but he gives his rider the impression 
that he dislikes jumping, and he is a little slovenly at his fences. 
What, then, are his virtues? He is the groom’s favourite! He 
is never off his feed, and he thoroughly mastieates his corn. He is 
a remarkably sound horse. He never throws a shoe. He always 
comes out in his turn, Never has he been known to tear his 
clothing, to kick when being dressed, to eat his straw, or to 
commit any other stable offence. He is easy to box at a railway 
station; a child might ride him without a saddle at exercise; 
when being clipped or singed you might take him for a statue, so 
still does he stand; and he seems positively to enjoy physic. 
Accordingly, whenever his master talks of selling him, the stud- 
groom protests that it “ would be a thousand pities,” that “take 
"1m all and all, he's the best ‘oss we've got,” and that there 
is not another in the stable that he “ wouldn't sooner see 
going out of the yard.” Whenever there is a consultation as to 
the horse that is to be ridden on the following day, the groom 
seems to suggest this one. If, after a frost, the master telegraphs 
from London that a horse is to be sent to a certain meet, this 
faithful steed is certain to appear. He was bought in a hurry, in 
the middle of an unusually open season, when several horses had 
been lamed; but it does not seem likely that he will leave the 
stud ina hurry. Although his owner does not much like him 
as a hunter, he is obliged to admit, even to himself, that he 
has no sufficient excuse for parting with him. Moreover, being @ 
somewhat plain horse, if he were to be sold, it is most unlikely 
that he would realize anything approaching what so sound, hardy, 
and useful an animal is worth, 

We next come to a great, slashing, well-bred horse, with plenty 
of power. Take care! Don't go up to him. He sometimes “ lets 
out.” This is the best hunter in the stable, and he is as sound 
as a bell. He is very fast, and a grand fencer; ditches on 
the near side, ditches on the far side, banks, timber, water, all 
are the same to him. He will fight for his head a good deal 
when hounds first go away ; he fo and he does not like to be 
balked at his fences, He does not exactly rush at them, but he is 
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very hot and impetuous. This being the case, he is far from a 

t horse in a cramped country on a bad-scenting day. 
‘About twice or thrice in a season he strikes out at other horses 
(and “ when he do kick, he do kick like Blazes,” as the cabman 
says in Leech’s caricature), so it is not safe to take him into a 
crowd. He is a difficult horse to box, too, so it is inconvenient to 
take him by train. Between one thing and another, there is only 
about one meet in ten days at which his present master can ride 
him with comfort, 

In the next box is a chestnut mare, who is almost as good a 
‘hunter as the last, but not quite so powerful. She has a pretty 
head, beautiful shoulders, and breeding enough for a winner of an 
Oaks. She isa pleasanter mount than the last horse; for, although 
full of life and go, she is temperate, and she bas an excellent mouth. 
In a crowd, or out of a crowd, be the country cramped or be it 
open, in a horse-box or on a road, she is equally at home, Perhaps 
in a very long day when the pace is severe and the country deep, 
she might tire sooner than would her predecessor. Nevertheless, 
she is a very game mare, and she will last out most ordinary 
hunters ; she is also a pleasant hack to ride home on. The worst of 
it is that the next day she is utterly prostrated. She doesn’t like 
linseed; she is a shocking feeder; even now you may observe 
that her manger is half full of oats. She rarely lies down; for 
two or three days after hunting she is what grooms call 
“on the hearken,” and any sudden noise sets her trembling. 
Every day’s hunting that she gets gives her a sort of illness, 
with its regular stages of fever, convalescence, and recovery. It 
annot be said that she is unsound, yet on an average she only 
comes out hunting about once a fortnight. The stud-groom hates 
her, and he takes care not to show you her “tucked-up 
barrel” by removing her clothing. 

“Strip that ’oss,” says that officia) to a helper, as we move 
on to the next box. ‘his is the best-looking horse in the 
stable. In fact, he is a remarkably handsome specimen of a 
hunter, hence the groom’s anxiety to show him off. It would 
be hard to find a fault with him. He cost something fabu- 
Jous. Indeed, he is so valuable that his master is afraid of 
viding him. This fear is increased by sundry alarming symptoms 
which have manifested themselves from time to time. After 
one day’s hunting his near fore-leg filled in a suspicious manner ; 
after another he was lame without any apparent cause; and 
in a certain run his owner half suspected that his wind was 
mot so good as it might be. He has had several bad colds, 
and occasionally he has corns. His feet are very well shaped, 
but one of them is rather hot sometimes, and now and then 
he throws a shoe. For all that, the horse is sound—at least 
it is to be sincerely hoped that he is; and he is a good hunter— 
yes, on the whole, it may, we think, be said that he is a 
tolerably good hunter! He comes out pretty often, at near 
meets; but his master never seems to ride hard on him, and 
he is always sent home early. 

In the next box is a confidential-looking quadruped. The holes 
above his eyes, his long teeth, his sunken back, and the manner 
in which he stands-over betoken age. He is seventeen years old ; 
nevertheless he goes on, sometimes lame, sometimes sound. He 
is so clever and such an old favourite that his master cannot make 
up his mind to supplant him with a younger and more serviceable 
horse. Excellent fencer as he is, he will not, and never would, 
face water; his master has to be careful, too, neither to let him 
jump down a drop into a hard road, nor to send him to a distant 
meet, nor to make a long day with him. Like most very old 
horses, he has lost his speed; and he has become dangerously 
‘clever at his fences, saving himself by creeping, jumping on and 
off, or scrambling in and out, where one would expect him 
to fly. He will probably end his career by giving his devoted 
owner a very bad fall; for when the ancients come down they 
ae like stones, and make no effort to save themselves or their 
‘riders, 

There is a very nice horse in the neighbouring box. He lamed 
himself on the first day of the season, and he has remained in that 
unhappy condition ever since. The vet., however, thinks he is “a 
bit better.” And now we pass on to a fine colt, rather long on the 
leg and open to other criticisms ; but it is said that he is going 
‘to “ fill out,” and that he will “ make a good-looking horse when 
he is furnished.” THe is being “ made” now, and his master is to 
get on him for halfa day occasionally towards the end of the 
‘season. He was bought for 8o/. as a three-year-old ; since then, 
between his keep, helper’s wages, the vet's. bill, the cost of a good 
horse-breaker to “ nm him,” and one thing and another, he has 
cost another 120/., to which 5o/. will have to be added before 
his owner has a really comfortable day’s hunting on him. By 
the time, therefore, that he is a thoroughly-made hunter, this 
pakke animal will have cost about 250/. Before then he 

a8 many risks to run, and it is to be hoped that he will “ grow 
the right way,” of which there seems to be some doubt at present. 

In the box beyond the colt's is a powerful mare, with grand 
Jegs and feet under her. She is very sound and a magnilicent 
fencer. Unfortunately, her present owner cannot ride her—not 
that he is a bad horseman; but, somehow or other, he and this 
Mare don’t get on together. She has a tender mouth and a hasty 
temper, and yet she requires holding together in the early part of 
*Tun. She often has an opinion of her own as to the best place 
ma fence. Within a few yards of the taking off, she will some- 

es make a nasty swerve, thereby loosening her rider's seat, 
Bad then she will jump as if she were never coming down again. 
She is a bold fencer; but if you touch her delicate mouth she 


pe | fall; yet, if you don’t steady her, she will overjump herself 
and roll over with you. You may notice that the second horse- 
man is generally on her back out hunting, and, curiously enough, 
her master rarely seems to tire out his first horse on the days that 
he is to ride her second. He will not admit, even to himself, 
that he cannot ride her, and he has no other excuse for parting 
with her. Nay more, he takes a special pride in her, as her last 
owner sold her because he could not ride her, which is just what 
her present owner cannot do, if the truth were known, 

And now we come to a beautiful thoroughbred horse, not up to 
quite so much weight as the other members of the stud. This our 
friend shows to us as “ My wife's horse.” He is a model of what 
a lady’s horse ought to be, in make and shape, breeding, temper 
and manners. Lucky the woman who sses such a hunter! 
Between entertaining guests, visits, colds, and additions to the 
family, my lady gives her horse rather an easy time of it. 
Although barely up to her husband's weight, he would be all the 
better for half a day under that spouse occasionally ; but when he 
has had one, his rider has been in a state of nervous terror lest he 
should injure him, nor has this dread been allayed until the after- 
breakfast visit of the following morning has shown that no harm 
has been done. Moreover, on the strength of her husband’s 
having got on her favourite for an hour on two occasions, the wife 
has been heard coolly to assert that she had not been hunting at 
all that season, because she gave up her horse to her husband, 
whereas she had in reality been prevented from hunting by very 
different reasons. It is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
husband refrained from riding the cherished quadruped for the 
future, and when his wife suddenly took it into her head to go out 
hunting, at short notice, the creature was so playful that madame 
was almost (if not quite) unseated. Confidential friends then ex- 
postulated with her husband for “ putting a lady on a brute like 
that,” affirming that “he was not at all the sort of horse fora 
woman to ride,” &c. &c. 

Last of all we come to the hack, and a very nice little horse he 
is. As the stables are in a very central part of the country, there 
is not a great deal of hacking, in the strict sense of the word, to 
be done, and this horse is in reality something very like a miniature 
hunter. Although only about 15 hands and 1 inch in height, he has 
great length, bone enough to carry a man heavier than bis master, 
tine sloping shoulders, and very muscular loins, quarters, and thighs, 
He is as clever as a cat, and, if the fences look very big from his 
back, he gets over them better than do many horses a hand higher. 
His master is seldom in a hurry to exchange him for his hunter; 
he often hunts him on a by-day, and in the course of the season 
he sees a good many runson him. This little horse is expected to 
give a day’s hunting to a friend of his master’s, whether male or 
female, whenever required, in addition to his hacking work; and, 
because he is only a hack, and not a hunter, nothing is thought of 
hunting him two or three times a week, He does far more work 
than any other horse in the stable; he is never sick, sorry, or 
lame; he is quite fit and out cub-hunting when the rest of the 
stud are only doing walking exercise, and he carries his master 
in Rotten Row when they are being summered. By the way, we 
ought not to have opened the door of the box containing this little 
horse ; for, as we have already said, he is not supposed to be a 
hunter, although he is known to have been hunted two days 
running on more than one occasion. 


TUE TALES OF ENSIGN STEEL. 


modern times has an oppressed nationality pro- 
duced a great poet to celebrate in verse its struggles for 
independence. [inland, however, when she was torn from 
Sweden, gave birth to Runeberg, who bequeathed to both the 
noblest poetical monuments of their common language. When 
Finland was doomed by the despots of Tilsit the poet was a child 
of tender years. A native of Jacobstad, the tide of invasion had 
swept past his very door, and he was windful of many an in- 
cident of the conflict which raged along the eastern shores of the 
Gulf of Bothnia in the summer and autumn of 1808. He well 
remembered the good-natured Cossack leader, Kulneti—had been 
tossed in his arms asa child—and Dobeln, the victor of Juutas, 
with his forehead swathed in the famous black bandage which 
concealed an incurable wound. The vague memories of childhood 
fructitied and produced, when manhood was reached, the collec- 
tion of poems known as the Zales of Ensign Steel, which repre- 
sent the epic of the Conquest of Finland. 

Like Tegnér, in .4.vel, the poet atiects to receive these anecdotes 
from the mouth of an ancient warrior. Ensign Steel resides in 
extreme poverty not farfrom Abo, where Runeberg wasa student. 
In the heyday of youth, he treats the veteran with half-con- 
temptuous good-nature, tormenting him now and then with 
knavish tricks and unseasonable mirth. He feels that Steel is 
“ but an ensign, I more than a king,” and acts accordingly. But 
their relations were soon to be inverted. In a moment of idle- 
ness the student takes up a book; it is a history of the war with 
Russia. Turning over its pages indifferently, his interest is 
gradually aroused; he becomes absorbed in the narrative and 
eagerly finishes it without rising from the spot. He starts off 
in the twilight of evening to obtain further information from 
the despised ensign. The old man relates his experiences with 
a kindling eye, a nobility of gesture and expression which com- 
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letely subdues the young scapegrace before him, who now feels 
Phat himself is but canton, hat the other “ more than king.” 
The tales admit of a twofold division ; the sentimental class, and 
those in which pathos is mingled with a rough martial humour 
which amuses without degenerating into coarseness. Good speci- 
mens of the first are the Cottage Maiden, the Brother of the Cloud, 
and the Dying Warrior. The first-named has been translated by 
Mr. E. Gosse in his work on Northern Literature; but the others 
are not so well known, The Brother of the Cloud is so named on 
account of his unknown origin. An outcast, he drifts to the little 
cottage in the wilderness of forests like a cloud. No one knows 
whence he came ; but its kindly proprietor shelters and adopts him. 
In the second year of his residence he is already clearing the forest 
manfully ; in the fourth he slays the bear who has assailed his 
master’s herds, But the war breaks out. The foster-father can 
get no word of events. One evening he complains with covert 
sarcasm that the lad sits dallying with the fair daughter of the 
house instead of starting in search of news. The hint is taken. 
In the morning the Brother of the Cloud is departed. The sun 
has descended from its meridian height and sunk beneath the 
horizon, and still he has not returned. In reply to her father's 
words of comfort the maiden chants these verses :— 
When one heart another heart discovers, 
Small becomes what heretofore was greatest, 
Earth and Heaven, our country, father, mother. 
More than earth is one embrace accounted, 
More than Heaven is in one glance included 
More than sire’s behest and mother’s counsel 
Is a sigh, though scarcely ye may hear it. 
Where’s the might like love that can enchant us? 
Where the fetters that can bind the lover ? 
Like a duck he swims across the water, 
Over mountains soars on eagle’s pinions, 
Long ere midday should be back already, 
Where at evening he was scarce expected, 


His fears suddenly awakened, the old peasant, starting up, poe 
into the darkness in search of the absent one, All night long he 
journeys, but the sun was level with the summits of the trees 
when first he reacked a human abode. The comfortable home- 
stead had been sacked and gutted by a party of marauders; but 
its mistress springs to him, showering benedictions on his head. 
The Brother of the Cloud has saved her life and children, and has 
driven away the robber band. Without losing a moment the 
ilgrim starts on the track of his foster-son, which is well marked 

out for him by the corpses of the foe. At last he approaches the 
smouldering ruins of a town. On every side he views the dead 
and the dying. The latter hail him rapturously as the patron of 
their deliverer, “the beggar’s son with royal mien.” A crowd is 
assembled in the graveyard of the church, but they are as silent 
and sad as those who sleep beneath its crosses. He penetrates to 
the centre of the group, where, amid a heap of foes slain by his 
hand, the dead hero lies bathed in his blood. The old man is 
struck speechless by the sight, but soon gives vent to his wild 
despair. — silence reigns, when the voice of his daughter, 
who had followed him to the spot, utters these words :— 

Dear was he when to my heart I pressed him, 

Precious more than all the world beside, 

Twice as dear to me the gallant fellow 

Whom the earth in her cold lap enfolds. 

Better than to live, I found, was loving ; 

Better than to love, a death like this. 


The Dying Warrior displays to advantage a characteristic 
feature of the poet's verse—namely, sympathy with the enemy, 
whom he regards as the mere helpless tools of despotism. A dying 
veteran from the Volga’s banks is stretched on the battlefield 
beside the youthful Finlander whom he has just slain, It is night, 
and a bright moon illumines the sea-shore. All at once he hears 
the sound of oars; a boat approaches the land; a young girl 
disembarks, and, like a restless ghost, perambulates the field 
to examine the features of the slain. The dying man knows 
what she seeks, and succeeds in attracting her attention. With a 
shriek she falls prostrate upon the form of her dead lover:— 

Then, saith the Muse, there coursed a tear 
Adown the old man’s cheek, 

Away the breeze of night did bear 
A word that he did speak ; 

He raised himself, one step he made, 

And sank beside the maiden, dead. 

What meant the warrior’s mournful look, 
That word all unexplained ; 

The teardrop from his eye which broke 
What might that tear portend ? 

And when the maiden’s feet he sought 

And sank and died, say what he thought! 

Perchance to set his heart at rest, 
He raised his voice once more, 

And from a mild, forgiving breast 
Forgiveness would implore ; 

Or wept he man’s sad lot who still 

Must woe inflict or suffer ill ? 


Among the humorous poems Sweyn Dove, or the awkward 
recruit, may perhaps claim the foremost place. Sweyn is a lad of 
igantic physical strength, but limited mental capacity, who is 
ven to enlist by the sour temper of his father, a pensioned 
sergeant, When he first announces his purpose :— é 
The ancient sergeant laughed aloud and said with scornful air, 
“ Thou booby, shoulder musket, and a soldier be—beware ! ” 
“ Yes,” said the lad, “ here all goes wrong, I nothing understand ; 
Perchance more easy ’tis to die for King and Fatherland.” 


Sweyn packs up his bundle, trudges off to the nearest garrison, 
and mes a soldier :— 
Now Sweyn must learn extension drill and join the awkward squad ; 
It was a sight to look upon, his movements were so odd. 
The corporal laughed and shouted, then shouted, laughed again, 
But reprimand or laughter, it was all the same to Sweyn. 


If ever a man was earnest, it was he, I must allow, 

When marking time he shook the earth, sweat stood upon his brow ; 
But when he heard an order given, he lost his senses quite, 

Turned right about for left about, and left about for right. 


Soon he was afforded scope for the display of his sterling 
qualities :— 

The marching orders they arrived ; the question did arise, 

Was Sweyn fit man to take the field against our enemies ? 

He let them chatter on a bit, then innocently said, 

“If I can’t march with all the rest, 1’ll go alone instead.” 
He gets his own way, takes the field, and was “A drudge 
within the bivouac, but a soldier where they fought.” At last the 
supreme moment of trial came. His brigade, commanded by 
Sandels, was in full retreat, hotly pursued by the Russians. The 
latter sent a detachment to cut off the retreat of the Swedes ata 
point where a narrow footbridge spanned a stream. Here a 
working party of twenty men had been stationed to repair the 
road, and with them was Sweyn. An aide-de-camp warns them 
of the impending attack and gallops off, promising speedy assist- 
ance. Scarcely had he departed when the Russians appeared at 
the opposite end of the bridge. At their first volley eight of its 
twenty defenders fall to earth; after the second only five remain 


| unhurt. “It was not good to etay.” Shoulder arms, right 


about turn was the word. Sweyn mistook the command, and 
charging his bayonet, bore down upon the bridge, and stood alone, 
like Horatius Cocles, manfully defending the passage. He now 
instructs the enemy in the right-about and left-about which had 
cost him such pains to learn. No one could bayonet the gigantic 
fellow, and the crowd protected him from many a shot. The 
unequal contest was prolonged till Sandels appeared with his 
brigade. The Russians take to flight, and the Finlanders are saved. 
Sandels inquires the name of the hero of the encounter. Sweyn 
was pointed out to him, The recruit was lying on the grass to 
rest. His countenance wore its usual serious aspect, but was much 
paler than it was wont, Sandels leaned over him. The face was 
not a stranger’s, but one well known in the brigade. A pool of 
blood appeared on the grass beside him. He was shot through 
the heart, and had just breathed his last :— 
“ The bullet knew its business well, that must acknowledged be,” 
Was all the general cared to say, “ thus wiser far than we. 
It let his brain repose in peace, for twas the meaner part, 
And sought out what far better was, his noble, gallant heart.” 
Let us now turn to the portrait of a veleran—Gamle Hurtiy, or 
“ Old Plucky ”:— 
Round the camp fire tongues were never idle 
If Old Plucky chanced to be thereat ; 
Late at night he ofttimes sat up wakeful, 
And of peace and war would chat. 
Ever and anon his pipe he lit, 
And, when lighted, cared no more for it. 
Gustavus III. was his favourite topic. What battles the King 
fought with “ Russia’s haughty Dame”! Those were the 
times for a soldier, my boys! The King himself entered the 
smoke and dust of battle. Even at the mutiny of Anjala 
how mildly he spoke to the rebels! Corporal Sword quietly 
pulled his sleeve, whispering, “Shall I point the cannon on 
them?” “No, my boy,” replied the King, “ there’s plenty of 
time. Wait a bit.” And treason destroyed him at last. That's 
the gratitude of this world; what a magnificent king! Such 
was the staple of Old Plucky’s nocturnal conversations. Socn 
the hostile armies were face to face on the deadly field of Oravais. 
The evening before the battle Old Plucky, to the amazement of 
his comrades, is observed to be fast asleep instead of gossiping 
around the fire. Awhile he had sat leaning against the trunk of 
a pine-tree, had lighted his pipe, and grumbled sorely at the 
retreat. “Comrades,” he exclaimed, “the old man has learnt 
wisdom at last. The best way to avoid retreat is just not to give 
way. No more retreats for me!” then sank into a profound 
slumber. On the following evening, amid the terrible sights and 
sounds of the field of slaughter, Old Plucky is again found sleeping, 
not against the pine-tree, however, but on the spot where the 
Russians first: broke the Swedish line :— ‘ 
Slept as if the stories of Gustavus 
Banished were from memory ages back, 
Rest more deep from march, retreat, and battle, 
Than last evening’s bivouac, 
With no care nor racking of the brain 
How to fight and ne’er retreat again. 
Touching is the scene by the grave of the veteran Munter or Jolly 
who died when removing a live shell which had dropped into the 
room where the head-quarter staff were assembled. Adlercreutz, 
the chief of the staff, attends with uncovered head, An old 
corporal pronounces the funeral oration. The deceased, he said, 
was a man of action who never spoke more than three words at 
atime. Undera heavy fire, for instance, his captain had once 
exclaimed :— 
“That went near, my boys. Who got it?” 
Jolly answered, “I was potted.” 
Some of these poems are purely comic. The King depicts 
Gustavus IV. as strutting about in the presence of his courtiers 
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attired in the clothing of Charles XIT., and imagining that this 
‘ormance would tend to retrieve the fortunes of the war. In 
i Konow and his Corporal the latter fells his officer in action 
with a blow of his fist to save him from the bullet of a “shaggy 
wan ” whom he has observed in the act of taking aim from behind 
atree. Von Torne refuses to charge, and persists in skirmishing 
at a distance, till the skirts of his greatcoat become so tattered 
and torn by the enemy’s fire that anger goads him into action. 
No account of these tales would be complete without mention of 
The Soldier Lad, which some regard as the gem of the collec- 
tion :— 
My father was a soldier young, as handsome as could be, 
At fifteen years he shouldered arms, at seventeen man was he ; 
His world entire the field of fame, 
Rejoicing whereso’er he came, 
In hunger, bloodshed, frost, or flame ; 
He was my father he 
But the father is slain on means field, and the mother dies of a 
broken heart, so that their child becomes dependent for his bread 
on the charity of strangers :— 
But should I live till I am , and seventeen com 
Where buliets sing and thickly fly, 
I also shall be present, I, 
The same career to seek and try, 
My father’s life repeat. 


THE THEATRES. 


M® AUGUSTUS HARRIS'S idea of pressing into service 
the story of the Armada was in itself good. It would be 
impossible to let imagination deal with that story and not find 
dramatic and striking episodes involved, and the resources of 
ney Lane Theatre are probably more adequate than any that 
could be found elsewhere to do the subject such justice as can be 
done by pictorial and spectacular exhibition. It is, however, but 
8 poor tale poorly told that Mr. Augustus Harris and Mr. Henry 
Hamilton have woven into the historical events of July 1588, 
and they have taken little pains to make it reasonable or 
eongruous in certain important places. In scores of pieces 
the heroine has been abducted by a villain, to be presently 
pursued and rescued by the hero, who is, as a general rule, 
attended in such cases by a comic follower usually in love 
with the heroine’s humble friend or dependant; and, reduced 
to its original elements, this is the exceedingly well-worn plot 
of The Armada, History enables the authors to present it here, 
if not precisely in a somewhat new t, at least amid new sur- 
roundings; for the heroine, Sybil Tilney, is beloved by Vyvyan 
Foster, who has sailed and fought with Sir Francis Drake, and the 
abductor is a Spaniard, who has been spending the summer (by 
the way, it must have been a very early harvest in 1588, for the 
orn was cut and carried in the middle of July) at Plymouth— 
as we understand, to see if adherents could not be won over to 
the cause of Spain and Popery. Jenkin Blount, the London 
Pere who follows the fortunes of Vyvyan Foster, and Cicely, 
bil’s cousin, are indistinguishable from their prototypes in many 
hundreds of previous plays. A slight attempt is made to give 
some sort of character to the Queen. Philip of Spain does not 
ers but shadowy caricatures of Raleigh, e, Hawkins, 
in Frobisher, Richard Grenville, and Howard of Effingham 

are introduced, and are likely to awaken the derision of spectators 
who know these heroes through the pages of Charles Kingsley or 
other writers. Nothing more ridiculous is to be seen on the stage 
than the conference of these great captains in the cabin of Lord 
Howard’s ship when they are sailing > orem the Armada, news 
of the ery of which has been brought by Vyvyan from Cadiz, 
whither he had gone to rescue Sybil. Not one of the English 
commanders has the vestige of a | say and it is not till a letter 
comes from the Queen suggesting the employment of fire-ships to 
destroy the Spanish vessels that there seems any hope of a scheme 
either of attack or defence being organized. The TBnglish ships 
are ill supplied, the admirals are at their wits’ end, and, in fact, 
be nse and Raleigh of Drury Lane are altogether ridiculous 

ures. 


We were not much impressed by the great sea-fight off Calais 
een the Armada and the nglish fleet, the difficulty of 
understanding which is which and what any of the vessels is 
causing confusion. Of course there is a great deal of 
smoke; that is realistic and inevitable, and so no one can reason- 
ycomplain. But, though no doubt much time, trouble, and 
money have been expended on this scene, it somehow seems vague 
and ineffective. The fight has to be cut short out of regard for 
yes, ears, and noses of the audience ; for the burning of so much 
ba 1s necessarily blinding, deafening, and provocative of other 
mforts. The breeze which to some extent blows away the 
Clouds of smoke in a real cannonade does not blow over the 
Painted ocean ; but, if it be a critic’s province to advise, we should 
Y recommend some preliminaries to the opening of fire, 

Some explanation which would enable spectators to follow in 
Closer detail the action of the scene. During the fight Sybil is 
still languishing in the dungeons of the Inquisition; after a 
hasty trial she is condemned to be burnt alive, and in due 
Course taken to the Grand Place at Cadiz and bound to the 
stake, Here, before the torch is applied to the faggots, she 


ission to speak, and though as a matter of fact she 
cpt to have nothing to say that can be regarded as at 
all to the purpose, the delay saves her life, as Gren and 
the crew of his brig rush in, practically capture the city of 
Cadiz, and at any rate rescue the heroine, after having put 
to death the chief of her énemies. We forget how many 
foreigners one Englishman used to be considered equal to 
when it came to a fight. Each man of Foster's crew must have 
been equal to a vast number of Spaniards, whether in suits of 
complete steel or otherwise. If it were worth while to examine 
curiously into this play, it might be difficult for the authors to 
explain all the circumstances in connexion with the arrival of 
Foster’s brig and its undisturbed stay in Cadiz harbour just at 
this precise period and under then existent conditions. It is 
necessary that heroines should be rescued, but their rescues 
ought to be brought about in some manner which approaches the 
reasonable. Foster returns to England, presents his bride to the 
Queen, and is knighted for his gallant exploits. Jenkin—Mr. 
Harry Nicholls is the exponent of this character—also visits 
Whitehall with his bride, and has the honour of an interview 
with Her Majesty. The comedian’s strongly-marked indivi- 
duality is not to be disguised, and those to m5 it is familiar 
will understand that an interview between Mr. Nicholls 
and Queen Elizabeth is sufficiently odd; also that the auditor 
does not completely realise, and lose himself in, the atmo- 
a of the sixteenth century. Mr. Leonard Boyne plays 
oster with a great deal of earnestness and spirit. There is 
something of genuine enthusiasm in his address to the populace 
from the “Cross at the Village of Charing,” whither he S gone 
to enlist recruits; in fact, Mr. Boyne understands, and is well 
able to do, all that is necessary. Mr. Luigi Lablache bears 
himself skilfully as the Don Alvarez. For the most part in the 
other characters the broad lines indicated by the authors are well 
enough filled in by the performers. ‘Lhe scenery is of remarkable 
excellence, and there has been a lavish expenditure on dress; the 
costumes being, moreover, in accordance with authorities. 

The new Court Theatre—a small structure which stands near 
the former building of that name, and looks spick and span in the 
freshness of its decoration—has opened with an adaptation by 
Mr. Sydney Grundy of the now familiar Les Surprises du Divorce, 
called Mamma. e company, which is small but efficient, 
might be engaged upon a worthier enterprise than the performance 
of this farce. The central idea of the plot is in itself fi 
enough. A married man who, if not devotedly in love with his 
wife, entertains a modest amount of affection for her, disli 
his mother-in-law so much that he connives at his own divorce in 
order to be free from the elder lady’s obnoxious presence. After 
the lapse of a year or so he marries again, to find, however, that 
his former mother-in-law is the most influential personage in 
the family of his new bride. Such an idea lends itself readily 
to theatrical treatment of an effective kind. One “situation, 
as stage slang goes, must, of course, show the consternation 
of the husband on finding the woman he abominates domesti- 
cated once more beneath his roof; and another obvious, but 
serviceable, incident is the return of a friend who knows 
nothing of the divorce and its consequences, and is lost in per- 
plexity at the new relationship assumed by people with whom he 
is—or rather was—well acquainted. The notion is quaint and 
fairly fresh ; it is, moreover, a relief to escape from the worn — 
of a husband hiding his infidelities and delinquencies from the wi 
who is on the point of discovering them, but whose suspicions are 
more or less ingeniously diverted at the last moment. Variations 
of this latter theme have formed the basis of innumerable farces 
of late years, and a divergence from the accustomed ways is 
welcome. The French dramatists nevertheless failed to make the 
most of their ——— and as Mr. Grundy only pretends to 
have translated the original, no improvement can reasonably be 
looked for—putting aside the question whether Mr. Grundy would 
be able to show MM. Bisson and Mars where they have missed 
their chances. There is something decidedly unpleasant in the 
spectacle of a gentleman, such as Mr. Jack Pontifex, violently at- 
boxing the ears of a lady of his family—or rather, 
ing to box her ears, for the blow falls on the cheek of his wife, w: 
interposes herself to protect her mother—this assault, coupled 
with the exaggeration of what is, in fact, scarcely an in- 
discretion, being represented as constituting the ground for the 
divorce of Pontifex. The dramatists show poverty of invention 
when they can devise nothing better than a mere repetition of 
this scene to furnish occasion for the second divorce. There is, 
again, no point whatever in the suggestion that the mother-in- 
law has been a ballet-girl, or in introducing her in the scan’ 
petticoats of a coryphée. Mrs. John Wood plays the part, an 
there is not, it may be most freely admitted, the very faintest 
suspicion of coarseness in her demeanour. Our complaint simply 
is that the scene in which she is made once more to don her old 
stage costume is meaningless, arising from, and leading to, abso- 
lutely nothing. The mother-in-law also a with muddy 
petticoats after having fallen into a canal; but here, agai 
unless it be held that there is humour in dirty skirts, it is dificult 
to see wherein the humour of the situation is su to lie. 
The question of divorce is agri over so lightly that the pla: 
may be held as free from the charge of unwholesomeness. e 
must maintain, however, that the coarseness and vulgarity of the 
plot very seriously mar its fun. 

Mr. John Hare has done such excellent work—is, indeed, 
accustomed to do such excellent work—that we cannot see him 
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without regret in such a part as that of Pontifex. He is too 
skilful an actor not to play well. Light as is his touch, it is 
unfailingly sure. He bustles merrily through the three acts, and 
makes much of the scene in which he meets his ex-mother-in-law 
in the house of his new bride’s father; but the task so cleverly 
fulfilled is none the less unworthy of the comedian. Mr. Arthur 
Cecil appears as Mr. Henniler, the husband of the first Mrs. 
Pontifex and the father of the second. It is a part without cha- 
racteristics. Mr. Cecil’s display of nervous apprehension about 
confessing the secret of his marriage to his daughter and her 
husband gives occasion for an amusing scene; but the actor's 
ability is not really tested, nor can he here afford proof of its 
existence. A certain tone of amateurishness clings to Mr. Eric 
Lewis, who is nevertheless somewhat droll as the friend who 
returns to find Pontifex’s former wife now his mother-in-law, 
and who grows sorely perplexed at the confusion which arises 
from that transformation. Mrs. John Wood's manner is accepted 
as inherently quaint. Her Mrs. Jannaway very closely resembles 
a number of. other parts she has acted of late years; but, if her 
humour lacks variety, it is genuine, and to a great extent novel, 
as far as it goes. Mamma creates much laughter, and is likely 
to meet with a good deal more success than it deserves. A one- 
act play, by Mr. Charles Thomas, called Hermine, precedes the 
farce. It is neatly put together, and very well answers its pur- 

; it is, indeed, better than the average of what are called 

first pieces.” 

When it was announced that a “classical comedy” was to be 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre, we looked forward to an attempt 
at reviving the ancient drama, perhaps to be succeeded by some- 
thing from Terence, perhaps finally from Aristophanes. If Mr. 
Richard Davey’s Lesbia does not belong to the category of the 
classical, except in subject, it may be fairly said to represent an 
aim higher than the vulgar flight. Lesbia may rather be called a 
comedietta ; for it is really little more than an episode in the life 
of Catullus dealing with the temptation of the poet, in his dire 
poverty, to marry a wealthy beldame, and the sorrow of his mis- 

well-feigned indifference to the poet’s , she plays upon 
vanity, finally wins back his love. The ‘4 delicatel 
told; but the dialogue is, perhaps, too much burdened wit 
imagery to produce the highest dramatic eflect, the literary self- 
indulgence at times becoming so apparent as to be almost 
=, The introduction of the pet sparrow—the poet’s gift to 
esbia—is more likely to be appreciated by students of Catullus 
than by those of Mr. Davey, but at the same time the incident is 
telling. It would be fortunate if Mr. Davey were to pay as much 
attention to the requirements of an unclassical audience as he has 
here paid to the production of classical effects. By such means 
he would considerably increase his success as a dramatic author. 
Miss Beatrice Cameron plays Lesbia with a good deal of spirit, 
but chants her lines so nearly up to the point of monotony that 
she must be carefulto go no further. The device is not altogether 
inexcusable in lines too heavy-laden with the sublime for the 
utterance of common mortals. Mr. John T. Sullivan as Catullus 
does not bring up a very vivid image of the poet of old. Mrs. 
Sol-Smith as Sibilla has something Cumzan about her. 


THE LANCASHIRE PLATE, 


d ty experiment of monster stakes is being watched with keen 
interest by everybody who cares for racing. One of the 
most remarkable things about the first Lancashire Plate—the 
most valuable stake that has yet been contested on the Turf—is 
that no betting on the race was quoted in the newspapers until 
five days before it came off. If we had had an Ormonde this 
season, it might have been expected that, in spite of its value, 
speculation on the race would be paralysed; but, far from this 
being the case, it was apparently a very open race, and one ex- 
ceptionally adapted for betting. 

Like the Eclipse Stakes, the Lancashire Plate was a sort of 
Tontine. The entrances had to be made more than two years 
before the race, with the modest sum of 5 guineas, and owners 
could, if they pleased, be free of the whole thing by declaring 
forfeit in something over three months, otherwise they had then 
to pay a further sum of 25 guineas. Four months later they had 
their choice of leaving the money already paid to be run for by 
others, or paying 30 guineas more. In the case of horses entered 
as foals, the dates of payment were rather different; but the 
amounts were the same. There were 278 entries, and of these 
37 paid the five-guinea forfeit. The total entrance fees, however, 
amounted to more than the sum required to meet all the condi- 
tions of the race, which included 1,o00/. to the nominator of the 
winner, 500/. each to the owner and the nominator of the second, 
and 200/. to the owner of the third. There was even a surplus, 
which was divided amongst the starters. 

A field of twenty-four was as large as the promoters of the 
race could fairly have hoped for. ‘The fields of the two Eclipse 
Stakes which have hitherto been run tor only numbered twelve 
and thirteen. So large a field as twenty-four has not started 
for a Derby for more than twenty years, or fora St. Leger for 
more than fifty ; and even for a Cesarewitch or a Cambridgeshire 
twenty-four would be a very fair field. Unfortunately, the Man- 
chester course is not well suited to a large field, especially when 


the start takes place at the seven-furlongs post, and the division 


of the surplus cay the starters brought out several horses 
that had not the ghost of a chance and were terribly in the 
way of their betters. The three ages to which the race was 
open were, upon the whole, well ep emeg so far as numerical 
strength was concerned. As might have been expected, two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds appeared in the largest numbers, 
nine of each age going to the post; and, although we might 
have wished to see more than six four-year-olds, perhaps a 
greater number could hardly have been — There was but 
little delay at the post, and the only break away was caused by 
Enterprise, the winner of last year’s Two Thousand, who was 
ridden by his owner's relative, “Mr. Abington.” The running 
for the first half-mile was made by Sawdust, an outsider at 
200 to I, that had never won a race. Quartus, whose in-and-out 
running had just been the subject of an oflicial inquiry, Sea- 
breeze’s own sister, Antibes, Melanion, Phil, and the French 
filly Bavarde, made up the leading division. On turning into 
the straight there was a collision, in which Friar’s Balsam and 
Annamite, the third and fourth favourites, were much interfered 
with. About a quarter of a mile from home, Quartus passed 
Sawdust ; but both of them were soon beaten by Ayrshire, who 
brought forward the white jacket, with black sleeves and cap, of 
the Duke of Portland with a clear lead of the rest of the field, 
At the distance the blue jacket and white cap of Lord Calthorpe 
on Seabreeze began to draw nearer and nearer to Ayrshire. For 
a moment or two it looked as if the filly could not reach the colt 
in time; but she gradually got on even terms with him, and, 
running the most gamely of the pair under the struggle, won by 
three-quarters of a length. Baron Schickler’s grey colt Le Sancy 
was a length and a half behind Ayrshire. It was the general 
opinion that Friar’s Balsam, who finished sixth, did not look as 
well as might have been desired; but, be that as it may, no 
importance ought to be attached to his defeat, as he was so 
blocked out that he might almost as well have been at home 
in his stable. The form shown by the two-year-olds was very 
moderate, and the four-year-old honours rested with the French. 
Allowing for the difference in the length of the courses for the 
Lancashire Plate and the St. Leger, the previous form of Sea- 
breeze and Ayrshire was fully confirmed. It was satisfacto 
that the owners of the first and second in the race were also their 
nominators. Lord Calthorpe, by winning with Seabreeze, earned 
10,1972. in stakes, and the Duke of Portland 1,000/. by running 
second with Ayrshire. When we remember that Orbit and Ossory 
only ran seventh and eighth to Seabreeze for the St. Leger, there 
can be no doubt that the Lancashire Plate fell toa far better 
class of horse than the Eclipse Stakes did; and the advantage of 
the first-named race over the second in the matter of weather 
was, if possible, even more unquestionable. 

It may be that, if the Lancashire Plate had been run last year 
instead of this, it would have been won by Friar’s Balsam. He 
had already beaten Ayrshire once and Seabreeze three times. 
Then such an exceptionally forward two-year-old as he was would 
scarcely have — the regulation allowance of 35 lbs. to put 
him on a par with a three-year-old. On the other hand, Ormonde 
was still in training last summer, and had he been entered for the 
Lancashire Plate he would probably have started first favourite. 
It may be worth noticing that by winning this gigantic stake: 
Seabreeze has won more than had Ormonde at the same age ; but 
her winnings have not yet entitled her to be ranked with that 
grand horse. Her owner apparently intends to give her another 
chance of winning the Lancashire Plate, as she is entered for that 
stake of next year, as well as for the Eclipse Stakes and the Royal 
Stakes—three races worth in all more than 30,000/. 


THE OLD FRENCH STAGE. 


it Paris at the close of the seventeenth and the opening of the 
eighteenth century there were in the first line the Théatre 
aux Comédies et Tragédies, the Italian Theatre, and the O 
French comedy has always outstripped French tragedy—at least 
on the boards—and so the first-named theatre became the Comédie 
Frangaise. The leading comedies were, about the time loosely 
fixed above, those of Moliére, the two Corneilles, Regnard, Le 
Grand, Poisson, Dancourt, and others now well forgotten. Le 
Joueur, Le Tartufe, L’ Amphitryon, L’Homme & Bonnes Fortunes, 
Le Malade Imaginaire, Le Jaloux Désabusé, and so on, then held 
the public, and La Tortilliére drew in the part of Regnard’s 
Joueur (1696), with Beaubourg or Poisson to play to him as the 
Valet. Crispin was Poisson’s favourite part, but Du Murail played 
it very well too. 

The company then called itself The King’s Comedians. For- 
merly there had been annual salaries from the privy purse, but 
“the bad times” had put an end to those, and at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the actors were quite independent. There 
was no director, and the profits of the night were shared among 
the players immediately after the representation—the chief actors 
getting a whole share, and others a half, a quarter, an eighth, or @ 
sixteenth, according to their merit; the parts played being also, 
naturally, kept in view. Each member of the company bore the 
cost of his own dresses and wigs, and this led to their being more 
gorgeously dressed than the Opera company, who did not dress 
themselves; it was even said at that difficult time that some of 
those comedians’ wardrobes were worth 20,000 to 30,000 livres— 
some 4,000/, 
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The theatre in the Rue de la Comédie was built by the company ; 

viously they had played in the little Palais-Royal theatre. 

is now famous company played all the year round, except 
the fortnight before and the week after Easter, and a few other 
feast-days in the year. During September and October, when 
the Court sojourned at Fontainebleau for the hunting season, 
there were comedies at the Chiteau almost every evening. And 
on great occasions, such as a proclamation of peace, the comedians 

ve free performances, and the ra free open-air concerts. 

the 18th of October, 1706, “the King of England ”—the fallen 
James, then in exile at St.-Germain—went to the comedy, says 
a MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale, in one of the Duke of 
Lauzun’s yey He was in the King’s box, and sat to the left, 
with my Lord Perth on his right, and M. de Lauzun on the right 
of my Lord Perth. Eighteen lustres, of which six were garnished 
with bougies, produced a fine illumination. They played Le 
Malade Imaginaire and Les Fourberies de Scapin, and the two 
i were not over till nearly nine o'clock. James gave ten 
fouis-d’or to the comedians. 

The Italian theatre, which was going down, was re-o after 
Louis XIV.’s death by licence from the Regent, in the famous old 
Hotel de Bourgogne, the Paris palace of the Dukes of that ilk. 
Twenty years before it had been closed, as is historical, because of 
the political licentiousness of the actors. In Mme. du Noyer’s 
Lettres (i. 6) it is asserted that the cup of their iniquities over- 
flowed when they played La Fausse Prude, which Mme. de 
Maintenon, perhaps with perfect justice, took to herself, and 
theatre and actors were both at once shut up. This company 
called itself the Italian Troupe of H.R.H. the Duke of Orleans, the 
Regent, solely, it may be believed, in gratitude for his licensing. 
The actors were all good, especially Lélio and the Harlequin ; 
indeed they seemed to have had a good succession of good Harle- 
quins. The re-opened theatre flourished for a time; but unfortu- 
nately in December 1722 they gave what was even then a “scan- 
dalous” piece; most of the audience walked out, and the chief 
actors, being summoned before the Minister of State, were told 
that it they did that sort of thing again they would be sent across 
the frontier. Their ‘ormances were chiefly frequented by 
second-class audiences the Marais and that quarter of the 


town. 
The third stage in Paris was the which had not then by 
a dreamt of its greater destinies. A short sketch of it 
ill not be misplaced. An opera did exist so far back as 1629, 
for on the 3rd of December in that year a negro named Scipion 
Toussaint was put in the stocks on the Palais-Royal Place, 
“ opposite the Opera,” during three performances, with a placard 
which bore the words “Guilty of violence towards the Opera 
guard.” Scipio Allsaints was then “banished” for nine years— 
whither is not specified in the National Library MS, which records 
the fact. If we are to believe Les Solitatres en Belle Humeur (i. 432), 
it was Mazarin who, in 1647, first brought an Italian company to 
Paris, where, in this very Palais-Royal theatre, they gave Orpheus e 
Euridice with scenery and machinery the like of which had never 
before been seen in France. These performances were renewed at 
Louis XIV.’s marriage, when an opera, Italian indeed, but trans- 
lated into French, was given under the original title of Ercole 
Amante. In 1669 the Abbé Perrin, introducer of ambassadors, 
obtained a concession or privilege, as it was styled of old, for 
establishing an opera on the model of that at Venice, under the 
name of the Royal Academy of Musical ra, where opera of 
course must be taken in its sense of “works.” Perrin picked the 
best musicians out of Languedoc, ransacked the cath choirs of 
Paris and of all France, and produced on 16 March, 1671, the first 
regular French opera, Pomone, in which there was both dancing 
and singing. Perrin himself supplied the libretto, and Cambert, 
organist at St.-Honoré, wrote the music. The entertainment took 
at once and became the rage ; the financial success was wonderful, 
and gold-mines were nowhere. But, as the sea-serpent said of 
the deluge, this, like most theatrical ventures, was too pleasant to 
last; the undertakers quarrelled over the dibs—which may per- 
be taken to be an illegitimate docking of debits, like the 
useful diff. from difference—the lawyers got their fingers into the 
jie, there was an action, and the end of it was that the Abbé 
errin, for a valuable consideration, ceded his aes to one 
Baptiste Lulli, of Florence, superintendent of the King’s Chamber- 
music. In 1687, as another MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
shows, alterations were made to fit up the Palais-Royal for the 
Duke of Chartres, and the then famous Lulli bought for 140,000 
Crowns a house at the end of the Rue St. André-des-Arecs, near 
the Luxembourg, where he got his fellow-countryman Vigarani 
Tapidly to run him up a new theatre in which he gave the Combat 
de ' Amour et de Bacchus, a sort of olio of detached pieces which 
he had already com for his French King, who subsequently 
oa Lulli the Palais-Royal theatre, which had been built by 
chelieu for the tragedies to which he, the writer of Mirame, was 

80 passionately addicted. 

opera evenings the Palais-Royal Gardens were always 
operas, Quinault supplying the libretti; Perrin 
—to this he p ; and Beauchamps the 
ballets, After Lulli’s death, his son-in-law Francine, maitre- 
@hétel in ordinary to the King, carried on the theatre ; and when 
Des Touches, the composer of Callirhoé et Télémaque (1717), was 
eral of the Royal Academy of Music, he directed 
even the ballets, But afterwards the authors themselves did so. 
1720 Rebel led the orchestra, and Pécourt the elder 


managed. Francine in his turn got into difficulties, and had to 
hand over his enterprise to a syndicate of Paris bankers, reserving 
to himself an annual sum of 12,000 livres (say 1,500/, now) for 
his privilege. The total receipts were rumoured to be 300,009 
livres a year, of which two-thirds went in expenses, 

y, then as now, was the mainstay of the opera, and 
Lulli continued long after his death to be the leading maestro. 
Other leading composers were Des Touches, already named ; 
Salomon, who wrote Jason et Médée (1713), which contains the 
celebrated quartet of Medea and the Three Furies; and Mlle. 
La Guerre, who in her young days at Court produced Céphale et 
Procris, Of course there were pastorals too, and the ballets; 
and in summer, when the audiences were of the minor kind, such 
ight things as Les Fétes Vénitiennes and Les Fétes d'Eté, by 

onteclair, and Les Amours Déguisés were given. 

In singers, dancers, and musicians the Opera then numbered 
some two hundred, who were a sort of little republic among them- 
selves, and even the ticket and money takers and the machinists 
were of the company. Many singers and dancers played for 
nothing, while waiting for vacancies in the regular list The 
Duc d’Antin, Director-General of the King’s Buildings, was di- 
rector of the whole yy and his deputy was a man of law, 
a Master of uests, Landeviseau. The opera afternoons 
were Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, and in wintertime there 
was a ballet, or something light, on Thursdays. At sunset on 
St. Louis’s Day, 25th August, the Opera orchestra always gave 
a grand concert, lasting several hours, on a scaffolding in the 
over-crammed Tuileries Gardens, which were open all night— 
fatal foretaste—and there were crowds who did not go home 
till morning. In July 1723 a small company of five singers from 
London, of whom two were ladies and two nondescripts, visited 
Paris. The King gave them each a costume and 35,000 livres, 
ard ted them twelve violins from the orchestras of the 
Frangais and the Opera, together with what other actors and 
dancers they needed, and the Opera prices were raised one-third. 

It is jally worthy of note that noble amateurs, men or 
women, might then sing a in an opera without question of 
any kind; but if they enrolled themselves in the company they 
lost their caste. In the royal letters patent to the Abbé Perrin 
on 28th June, 1669, was the following clause :-— 


. . « We desire, and so it pleaseth us, that all gentlemen and damoiselles 
may sing in the said pieces and representations of our Royal Academy, 
without thereby derogating from their said title of nobility nor from their 
privileges, rights, and immunities, 


Not alone so, but Court ladies, Mme, la Dauphine at their head, 
figured in the ballets; their réles, however, consisted merely in 
speaking verses in recitative; for the ballet then was an opera- 
ballet, and not the later ballet of action. Besides, the members 
of the corps de ballet were well wrapped in the most bizarre 
costumes, which even included hoops. These facts about amateurs 
are all the more interesting as the excommunication of actors in 
general was then not alone a notorious but a very practically 
operative thing. A National Library MS. states that in 1686 
the Curé of St.-Sulpice refused to bury the actor Rosimond, who 
had died suddenly, and only consented at last on being assured by 
the dead man’s confessor that he had promised him to abandon 
the stage. Still the funeral was at night, without cross, holy 
water, candlelight, or pall; only two priests attended, and they 
wore no vestments, but went in hats and long cloaks. But the 
Opera company were classed among the virtuous ; and who would 
have dared to cast the first stone at the Royal Academy of Music! 
For a’ that and a’ that, there was scarce an actress or a prima (or 
other) donna who did not enjoy a pension from some rich or 
illustrious person; and young Philemon, too, saved his midnight 
oil, and betook himself with nightly bouquet to his nightly seat 
in the parterre, and the bouquet at all events found its way 
to the boudoir of Angelica, the nightingale of those expensive 
evenings. 

a no ballet-girls in 1671 when Pomone was produced, 
and the male dancers had been recruited among the dancing- 
masters of Paris and their schools. The youngest and plumpest 
of these passed for shepherdesses, nymphs, and goddesses, and all 
wore masks, It was not until ten years later that four real 
danseuses, pupils of Lulli, appeared to an enthusiastic audience in 
Ie Triomphe d'Amour, Their names have merited record— 
Miles. La Fontaine, Roland, Lepeintre, and Fernon. By 1713 
the ballet has increased to a dozen dancers, who received from 
400 to 1,000 francs a month, and ten danseuses, with 400 to 
goo francs. The most brilliant, and not the least licentious, era 
of the ballet was during the Regency, from 1715 onwards, and 
the masks did not fall till much later, when it took all the 
pyramidal assurance of Gaétan Vestris to break through the 
custom. He it was who said “There are but three t men 
alive upon the face of the earth—myself, Voltaire, and the King 
of Prussia.” . 

While on the subject of music it is worth noting that at the 
midnight mass on Christmas Eve the music in the churches was 
the reverse of sacred, minuets and all sorts of profane airs being 
played. This, with the réveil/on, which is still kept up in France, 
especially in the South, with restaurants open all night, is clearly 


a began survival, 

e fashionable at the Comedy were on the stage or in 
the first boxes, and in the pit, if it was not too crowded; the 
second boxes were for the bourgeoisie. But at the ra = 

at 


amphitheatre took rank with the first boxes, alth 
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Comedy it was abandoned to the rabble rout; the second boxes 
at the Opera were tolerated, and the lower balcony, close to the 
, was for persons of distinction; a seat there cost 10 livres 
(258.) The pit was much in vogue, because of the ease of getting 
in and out. That was the haunt of the Philemons; but ’ware 
hissing or clapping the hands, which then and there was an ante- 
claque mode of mocking at an actor. Two to one you had an 
encounter on your own hands and the hands of the King’s 
guards on you in a jiffey. 
The Duchesse du Maine, at the date which occupies us, spent 
vast sums on occasional representations at the Chateau de Sceaux, 
in which she and the persons of her household appeared; and she 
paid a large salary to mn, the famous comedian, who, to use a 
term not unknown behind the modern curtain, bossed these plays. 
Balon, who taught Louis XV. to dance, was the ballet-master, and 
i went down to Sceaux from the Opera; but Baron and 
Balon were then to be seen on no other boards. On the 21st of 
May, 1713, at a “ magnificent supper and sumptuous and superb 
ball,” given by the Elector of Bavaria in his illuminated gardens 
at Suresnes, there was played for the first time that long-popular 


piece of Dancourt’s, L’Impromptu de Suresnes, Every one was | 


masked, the ball lasted till six in the morning, and there were 
2,000 carriages.” 

The Jesuits’ scholars then gavea Latin ben oe | once a year, 
early in August, with much parade, at the Louis le Grand College. 
The best musicians and dancers of the Opera were engaged, and 
there was a ballet between every act, directed by Blondi. The 
stage was arranged in an open-air courtyard covered in for the 
nonce with a great awning, and all the windows round served as 
so many private boxes, 

Lower down in the scale came other permanent amusements, 
the Rope-Dancers, Marionettes, and other games, which were in 
great force at the two great fairs of St-Laurent and of St.- 
Germain in the two quarters called after them; for, just as 
modern premiers christen bags, and modern generals name boots 
and battles, so middle-age saints named feasts, fairs, and faubourgs. 
The fair of St.-Lawrence lasted six weeks from early August, and 
the amusements were chiefly frequented by country people; but 
that of St.-Germain, which began on 3rd of February, was kept 
up for a fortnight after Easter, and was very modish indeed in 
this fashionable neighbourhood. The rope-dancers, of whom there 
were four or five sets, were most in vogue, and the exhibition 
was varied by a Scaramouch playing difficult violin music on 
both the slack and the tightened cord, ladder-balancing, English 
gymnasts tumbling, a boneless English contortionist, and so forth ; 
for thus early we seem to have had our speciality for the clowns’ 
réles, But the comedy which the troupes played after the high 
and ground business was the great attraction of the evening; 
for some of these companies had recruited the remnants of the 


older Italian theatre, shut up, as above, by Mme. de Maintenon. | 
At the commencement the rope-dancers’ “comedies” had to be con- — 


fined to pantomime, because they had no licence either to speak or 
sing; but gradually they found their success so great that it paid 
them to give a considerable sum to the Opera for permission to 
have music, singing, and recitative. They had not as yet, however, 
plucked up courage enough to _ the Comedians for liberty of 
speech. Their pieces were chiefly from the Italian repertory of 
Gerardi, and they could often count on a run of a fortnight for 
one of these. The troupe with the best Harlequin drew best, and 
the libretto and the accompanying action were as free as might 
be. It was “Go as you please” during fair-time for Arlequin and 
Colombine, even in presence of the best “rank and fashion” of 


both sexes and all ages; and the highest ladies in the land laughed | 


at it till they cried again. The Marionettes too were very much 
crowded ; Marshal Villars having gone in once to see the Victory 
of Denain in one of their booths, it became so much the rage 
among the dadauds of the Court that it had to be played six times 
aday. Here also Polichinelle permitted himself sallies for which 
he would nowadays be “run in”; but then people only roared 
the louder. These minor theatres always closed at eight o'clock, 
when the real fun of the fair began, and lasted until ten, when all 
= booths shut too, and the great concourse got home as it 
could. 

One of the rough public games of the day might be mentioned 
here. At Pentecost there was celebrated on the Seine what may 
have been a most ancient pre-Christian ceremony, called “ Draw- 


= It was accompanied by the jousts which may still 
seen on that river, between men armed with long poles on 
the bows of row-boats. The wretched goose was tied by the feet 
to the middle of a rope stretched across the stream, so that its 
head touched the water. On a boat moored near stood the 
competitors who, laying hold of the rope, endeavoured—savage 
pastime—to bite off the head of the bird. When any one of these 
seemed likely to succeed, the rope was suddenly slacked at one of 
the shore ends, and the rough was immediately soused. ‘The 
Elector of Bavaria went in state in 1713 to witness this “ sport,” 
repellent enough, even to read of, for those few who cannot 
withhold a certain esteem from this much-aspersed fowl. But 
such respectful feelings are far from being general, and in remote 
country parts, where the S.P.C.A. has not yet emollified the 
manners and customs, it is still a portion of the gander’s duties— 
which he sometimes shares with the bubbly-jock—to sweep the 
cottage chimneys, being carried to the roof and dropped down the 
stack with that intent. They do say too that this is often 
delayed so long that it has at last to be ‘rushed in a hurry when 


the flue is on fire. Even the ancient Epic of the Goose but half- 
heartedly accepts him for its hero, opening as it does:— 

Of all the beasts that roam the field, 

The goose must be preferred, 

There is so much of nutriment 

In that weak-minded bird. 


REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE.* 


7 E are afraid that we shall always think of this laborious 
and by no means useless compilation with special re- 

ference to a single sentence in it. “The Sonnet,” says Herr 
Elze, “ was a form of verse that his wife was least of all likely to 
appreciate.” We do not know that we have ever seen the staple 
weakness of Shakspearian comment more neatly or more finally 
exhibited than in this brief proposition. For let it be remembered 
that of Anne Hathaway’s Tilces, dislikes, nature, and character 
generally we know absolutel nothi Except that unfortunate 
miscalculation of hers as to dates in the beginning of the marri 
and the everlastingly twaddled over bequest of the second-best 
bed at the end of it, we have not the veriest shred of fact to 
guide us in judging her. Even the late and mostly ridiculous 
personal stories about Shakspeare contain nothing that directly 
touches on her. The fact of her marriage, the births of her 
children, and her death sum up the facts of her recorded history, 
Yet we see that the excellent Herr Elze is quite sure that she did 
not like sonnets. If it seems unkind to damn him for this 
ticular assumption, he has supplied us with a general proposition, 
or rather conclusion, which will more than justify the sentence. 
This is how he opens his third chapter entitled “London” :— 
“We have not the slightest evidence as to how or why Shaks 
went to London.” e hasty reader may feel, like Shylock, in- 
clined to decorate Herr Elze with all the complimentary epithets 
at his disposal for this undoubtedly true and wise remark. But 
how does he follow it up? By adding, as a wise man would, 
“And therefore it is perfectly idle to say anything about the 
matter”? Oh,dearno! He goes on, the learned Herr, “and 
are therefore at liberty to imagine it in whatever way we feel 
disposed.” There you have your Shakspearian commentator in a 
nutshell. We know nothing about the matter; we have no 
evidence on which to build even inference ; so let’s go and guess 
wildly. 

To do Herr Elze justice, he does not avail himself of his own 
license to quite the extravagant extent of some commentators. 
He is careful, in labouring through the farrago of nonsense which 
his predecessors have heaped up, to point out that this is merely 
conjecture, that that is stated by a writer who unfortunately 
does not mention bis authority, and so forth. Accordingly, 
his book is not positively dangerous reading for a person of 
tolerable intelligence. But he himself has not the intelli- 
gence, and, if he had it, would apparently not have the will, 
to brush away all this rubbish at once as of rather less value 
than the apocryphal Gospels, and to come to the plain facts. On 
the contrary, he goes through all the rubbish-heap with the 
profoundest gravity, and argues the pro and con of each article 
as gravely as if his life depended on it. He knows, for instance, 
that the horseholding story dates from Colley Cibber and 1753; 
and that there is no corroboration of Colley’s elaborate catena of 
authority. But, instead of saying, as every reasonable person must 
say, “Shakspeare may or may not have held horses; the evi- 
dence that he did, or may have done so, is more or less worth- 
less, and it does not matter one-twentieth part of a split farthing 
whether he did or not,” he summons up all his powers to argue 
gravely against the probability. How could, he asks, Shakspeare, 


, who was himself without means [of which, be it observed, we 


A 
ing the Goose,” which may be compared with American “ gander-_ re Ps el 


know nothing], have become guarantee for others? Is it con- 
ceivable that Sh should have so demeaned himself, he, 
“a married man, and the father of three children” [but here 
evidently we want a census of the horseholders of all time, or the 
inference is ee who had “enjoyed a comparatively good educa- 

which again we know nothing}, and who “ bore 
within his breast the divine spark of poetic genius”? Now, there 
was, not so long ago as Shakspeare’s time; a certain Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, otherwise Comberbatch, who had the divine 
spark of poetic genius as unmistakably in kind, if not so brilliantly 
in degree, as Shakspeare, and who demeaned himself to rub horses 
down and clean saddles and perform the duties of a common 
trooper, which include those of a common stableman. We use 
this, of course, not as an argument—for it is not one—but as 
a foolish instance showing the greater folly of Herr Elze’s con- 
tention. 

The truth is, however, that when your Shakspeare commentator 
once plunges into his mare magnum of information that has nothing 
to do with the subject and conjectures as to the subject that are 
based on no information, Folly comes to him so naturally and in 
such deceptive guise that he simply does not ize her. He 
sees another man’s folly sometimes; but the treacherous goddess 
appears to him when he himself is concerned as pure wisdom. 
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Take another instance:—“*There occur in Shakspeare 
Gh BAe details which prove him to have possessed such 
an intimate acquaintance with Italian circumstances and pecu- 
liarities that they can scarcely be accounted for except by the 

ition that he wrote from nal observation.” Now 
we should have supposed that, if there was one thing not in dis- 


about Shakspeare, it is that he possessed all the ially 
oor faculties in extraordinary measure. And aa the 

commonest and best known of those faculties is the faculty 
of assimilating and reproducing information learnt from books 
and from hearsay, so that it looks like direct personal experience 
and knowledge. “Oh! you must have been there,” “Oh! that 
must have been written by an eyewitness,” “Oh! that cannot 
have been the work of any one but a professionally qualified 
expert,” are things constantly said even of clever journalists and 
literary hacks by innocent critics. Yet Herr , & practised 
student of literature and a fervent admirer of Shakspeare, pays 
him the exceedingly bad compliment of supposing that he cculd 
not have written vividly of oo and Weales if he had not 
been personally conducted thither. 

We do not know that it is nece to argue out at length any 
other examples of Herr Elze’s fatal participation in the ues com- 
mentatoria. We could multiply such examples indefinitely and 
vary them somewhat; but it is fair to a very industrious writer 
to quote instances of his right- as well as of his wrong-going. He 
is perfectly sound on the Baconian absurdity. His comment on the 
not less absurd, though more specious, attempt to settle the order 
of the plays by metrical tests is sober, sensible, and all but com- 
plete. Some remarks of his on the famous “ universality,” the 
power of izing the nature and essence of the matter, are so 
much to the point that such a slip as that about the voyage to 
Italy, referred to above, becomes even more surprising. In the 
same way his remarks on the learning of Shaks , as displayed 
in the plays, are quite moderate and reasonable. Yet he had 
earlier unable to refrain from eA accounts of the hours 
at the Stratford Grammar School, where we do not know that 
Shakspeare ever was, and the identity of the masters, under 
whom we do not know that he ever read a line or construed a 
word. The examination scene in the Merry Wives, we are told, 
must assuredly have had a prototype in the poet’s experiences as 
a schoolboy, and probably took place when Jenkins or Hunt had 
been invited to dinner ty Shakspeare’s parents. The resources 
of the largest printing office in London might fail to supply notes 
of admiration sufficient for this monstrous absurdity. 

In short, on all purely biographical matters Herr Elze indulges 
ina very midsummer madness of conjecture, the “musts” and 
the “mays” frequently passing into downright categorical 
assertion, without saving clauses or warning auxiliaries of 
any kind whatever. As critic, not biographer, he is better, but 
not invariably good. He actually so far as to say, “It 
i sanctimonious A pny which would venture to deny 


is onl 
that "orm on [observe, not may have carried 
on, but did carry on] love Be duri his residence in 
London,” the evidence being apparently Venus and Adonis 
and the Sonnets. But the real value of his book lies in the 
fact that it gives a new, and we think the fullest available, 
summary of the facts and fancies connected with the subject. 
The biography, as we have said, is swollen and bolstered out, be- 
measure with suppositions, gratuitous or preposterous. 
But even here there is to be found a certain amount of positive 
tion. The bibliographical part, dealing with the several 
works in the order of their known or su appearance, is full 
and useful. The criticism is not wholly happy; but then the 
book does not give itself out as a criticism; and, when Herr Elze 
can get rid of the fatal and besetting confusion between auto- 
y and drama, he is often by no means without value, even 
when he is writing on his own account. But he is more valuable 
as a kind of Shakspeare cyclopeedia, or collection in abstract and 
précis, of what has been written and printed on the matter by 
ts. Where he shows to most advantage of all is perhaps in 
two appendices, dealing respectively with the orthogra of 
’s name and with the portraits of Shakspeare. Here 
the reader will find all the available facts and theories summa- 
rized in a neat and workmanlike manner; while Herr Elze’s 
Judgment on those facts and theories is, on the whole, sufficiently 
judicious. The account of the famous death-mask in particular 
is all that is required; though in the orthography, our author, 
into the disease of guessing the . w~% leans 
to theory—baseless enough, and quite idle and unim- 
portant even if based—that there was a difference between 
the local and the London pronunciation of the name, which 
accounts for the two t divisions of “ Shakes” on the one 
hand, and “ Shax,” “Shags,” or “Shaks” on the other. In 
the body of the work, the defects on which we have commented 
with, we trust, not undeserved severity, do more abound, and it 
4s impossible not to wish that some sieve which could separate 
the from the grain, some mercury which would arrest and 
amalgamate the gold and let the dross go by, could be applied. 
As, however, this cannot be done, we must take the volume as 
it and can fairly pronounce it to be a useful work of 
a ps more useful than any English book of the 
kind, for most such books contain at least as much, if not more, 
of the folly and considerably less of the patient erudition. With 
words we had better finish, lest we too relapse into an 
frame of mind ; for, taking up the book unwarily, we 
fall as we open upon this;—“ New Place fortunately the 


fire [of 1614], and in fact Shakspeare does not a) to have in 

from this calamity. But we 

assume that the poet did all in his power to alleviate the distress 

which the caused, and that he contributed to the funds raised 

to rebuild the town, even though there is no record of these facts.” 
“ Oh, Persic Zoroaster, Lord of Stars!” 


NOVELS.* 


HE first im i uced by the strange story of Hartas 
T Maturin, that it is — clever, is also the strongest and the 
most lasting. It is so clever that one feels a sort of surprise it is 
nothing more. It is true that none of the conceptions of cha- 
racter or incident are absolutely original ; but their combinations 
are novel, and the strain of interest is real and increases towards 
the end. The fault—ungracious as it seems to begin with the 
fault—is that the author is not in earnest. His tone is curiously 
unlike what the tone of a tale of murder and mysticism should be. 
He own horrors. manner is ; all 
manners the least convincing. in one point does anything 
like intensity show; but in that = it is aie and, as far 
as it goes, supplies the needed element. This is in the character 
of Netta Vane. This young girl’s native strength, her uncon- 
scious moral power, the force of her purity are really strik- 
ing, and all the more so because they are so unobtrusively pre- 
sented. Netta is, in truth, not described at all. She lives in the 
girlish and the honest Bob 

tteridge, who begins almost as a music- ; and grows 
into a thorough good fellow, are the truest, the jo and the 
pleasantest parts of Mr. Lester’s novel. All around them, how- 
ever, is a maze of mystery—half-criminal, half-spiritual. Dr. 
Maturin, the specious physician whe “removes” his beautiful 
yo wife for the feeblest of motives, has not the weird, un- 
y fascination such a being should have. He is not at all 

such a dramatic assassin as Mr. Le Fanu’s murderers were, for 
example. We find it difficult to believe in him, and we doubt if 
the author believes in him, though he has been at much pains to 
“ analyse” him, to quote Mr. Toots on a famous occasion. Mr. 
Bastian, again, the good spirit who lives on Leith Hill and 
preaches the doctrine of re-incarnation, has not more to say on 
the matter than has been ene gathered from the utterances 
of others, and he is not personally interesti The notion of 
making the spirit of Janet Maturin, the murdered wife, inhabit 
the body of Netta Vane, to become, seventeen years later, the 
object of the widowed murderer’s love, is in keeping with the 
tenor of the novel; but it is treated with the same odd mixture 
of sincerity and A loved wife returning from beyond 
the grave to a disconsolate husband is one thing; but a hated 
wife returning to her murderer is another. And it is certainly 
bad taste.” Mr. Lester wishes to write impressive stories of 
crime, or to advocate theories of a future state of existence, he 
ought in either case to avoid spoiling his effects by touches of 
satire. Hartas Maturin is certainly clever, frequently amusing, 


and now and then witty. "When to this is added that the 
is interesting, the verdict seems beyond the average favourable. 
Yet it is a disappointing novel for all that. 

The style which Mr. West Digges has invented for himself in 


the composition of A Poor Player is striking in the extreme; but 
it has the drawback of so engaging the attention of the reader, 
that he is wholly unable to spare notice to the drift of the 
story :— 

O’Charles, with an asseveration that was intensified only by his im- 
pecuniosity, now became so impassioned in his address as to positively 
alarm the lady into pity for his distress. He, seeing this, realized at once 
that such feelings, however slothful in her nature, might enable him with 
a bold bound, to touch the point of triumph ; and he did it by Ss 
on that uninviting face an osculant exuberance, such as no Puritan 
ever received from an Irishman before. 


Who can give his mind to unravelling the motive of a drama 
which is veiled in of such brilli and colour as this ? 
And this only in the “Introduction.” come to 
young lady whose “brows were tipped with sable fringe,” in 
whose face were “two heavenly crescents, jewelled with laughi 
liquid eyes,” and whose form was one “ of graceful symmetry, oa 
so rarely delicate, that forbids a vulgar e or pen to describe.” 
“He perorated her towards the end with wild enthusiasm” 
thro two volumes, and with an energy which never suffers 
the author to fall on a single below the level of the passages 
we have quoted. The novel is read at one breathless gasp. 
But at the close one has not a notion of what it is about. 

The late Mr. Edward P. Roe obtained, it is said, during his 
life more readers and less literary reputation than any contem- 
pay American writer. His publishers assert that his books 

ve sold by the million, yet the critics of his country profess 


* Hartas Maturin. By H. F. Lester. 3 vols. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1888. 
gl Sap he By West Digges. 2 vols. London: Remington & 
I 
= og -ng By Edward P. Roe. London and New York: Ward, 


Elfriede: a Romance of the Rhineland. By Professor Hausrath (George 
Taylor). 2 vols. & Oo. 1888. 


Comedy. By Harold Vallings. 2 vols. 
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unacquaintance with them. Miss Lou, his latest and last—for 
the author did not live to completely finish the novel—is pro- 
bably much on a level with its forerunners, of which we regret 
to admit our knowledge is slender. It is just such a story as 
romantic girls and boys delight in; cleverly put together, fairly 
written, and without distinctive literary character. Miss Lou is 
a Southern girl, who falls in love with a Northern Captain 
during the war, so that, politically, Mr. Roe is safe to interest 
both sides. This young lady is always finding herself in the 


most melodramatic situations; cheering on Southern troops, | , ny other 
out his plans and drawings, his object is, or ought to be, how to 


nursing Northern prisoners, captivating all. She rushes between 


the swords of duellists, who are intent on killing each other for 


her sake. She dresses herself in her cousin’s Confederate uniform 


to set free her Yankee admirer. She places herself where the — 


bullets rain thickest, and is never hurt; and she converts a 
iment from swearing—a weakness the soldier has at all times 


cherished. A good deal of negro talk is introduced in the course 


of the story, and it is curious to see how uninteresting it appears 


handled by Mr. Roe. The spelling is, no doubt, all right, but | 


the humour which makes it worth while to study the difficult 
dialect of Mr. George Cable is absent. There is no humour, no 
fun, in Mr. Roe’s niggers. There is, indeed, no fun in any part 
of the story. There is plenty of stirring incident, and senti- 
mental seamiecadiinn-<taell these suffice, it seems, to sell novels by 
the million. 

Professor Hausrath, who writes in Germany under the sig- 
nature George Taylor, has not improved his “romance of the 
Rhineland” £ifriede by the species of “Prologue in Heaven” 
he has prefixed to it. The story of the two moral and pious 
twins, Friedrich and Elfriede Glimm, the erratic and trouble- 
tossed Nik von Altenbriick, and the altogether wicked Johann 
Miiller would have been as impressive and instructive without 
the poetical prelude in which their respective souls dispute their 
destiny with their Creator, and descend upon the earth to work 
out their own wishes. In fact, the Professor’s dramatic machinery 
interferes with his theories. Nik von Altenbriick came into the 
world an unruly and vexatious spirit. Small wonder if he leaves 
it a sin-stained lunatic. Elfriede and Friedrich, “twin stars, 

ining together in peaceful harmony in the blue ether,” came to 
earth to lead blameless lives, and are finally drowned in a Rhine 
weir without having rescued the soul they came to watch over. 
Johann was a lurid and destroying meteor to begin with ; and he 
ends as a thief and a murderer. As moral teaching applicable 
to daily life this is more mystical than useful; yet, from the 

s devoted to the childish mismanagement of the unhappy 
ttle Nik, it is evident moral and physical training is the Pro- 
fessor’s hobby. For the rest, Elfriede is a readable story of 
German country life, with glimpses of the university student's 

ings, giving only the wildest side. It is translated by 

is Wright easily and freely, with an eye, too, to the refinement 

of modern speech. “Great Scott!” cries one of the students, 

“the touching confidences we have had about my father the 

Baron!” Perhaps this is an echo of German as talked in America, 

and one or two other locutions seem to point to a Trans- 
atlantic residence on the part of the translator. 

Miss Alexis Trevanion was a beautiful, healthy, wealthy girl 
of nineteen. She was clever and well educated, and had as much 

uaintance with artistic matters as a girl-pupil at the Slade 
School may or may not have. She admired her Shakspeare, and 
took him seriously. She lived with her father, a retired Indian 
officer, in Kensington Park Gardens, governed his household, and 
had her own way in everything but his ways, which were harm- 
less and respectable. Yet under all these conditions of prosperity 
and a) mt happiness Miss Trevanion was wretched. She had 


| 
| 


CATHEDRAL DESIGN.* 


yas volume contains a series of ome after drawings 
by the late Mr. Richard rane Pullan, a well-known 
architect and the brother-in-law of Mr. William Burges, one of 
whose designs is also included. It need scarcely be said that all 
are in the Pointed, or so-called Gothic, style, and have, there. 
fore, the sameness which marks almost all modern attempts at 
Gothic. The reason for this is easily found. When a y 
architect of real genius, like any other artist, sits down to thi 


invent something original and better than anything ever done 
before. Theoretically, that is the attitude of the mind of a com- 
petent man who would make a great design, such as one for a 
cathedral. In reality, the modern architect has gone about his 
work on a totally different principle. He has shut his eyes to all 
ideas of originality, to all the silly rules of proportion or ab- 
stract beauty, or even of suitability, and has endeavoured, as far 
as he could, to think only of how such a task would have been 
performed by some medieval monk, ignorant, perhaps, of every 
one of the doctrines and aspirations which the moderns would 

into his head, and only anxious to construct something stable in 
the most advanced style with which he was acquainted. That is 
to say, the medizeval architect, working, as it may be said, com- 
paratively in the dark, was always trying to improve. If we 
take such a cathedral as that of Salisbury, or the contemporary 
church of Climping, near Arundel, we see that almost the 
whole building is by one hand; but that when, as for the top of 
the spire at Salisbury, a new hand comes in, there is no attempt 
to conform to the old work; the new hand knows better. With 
our modern architects, on the contrary, the “harking back” has 
become so habitual that anything like originality is nipped in 
the bud; there is no room for it; and as even the most cynical 
among them can hardly propose, when he is designing a cathe- 
dral, to design it in two or three styles together, like Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s church at Bedford Park, the result is a flat, 
meaningless, and dreary uniformity. The uniformity of Salis- 
bury Cathedral is no more unpleasing than the uniformity of the 
Parthenon ; but the modern architect, thinking that, if he puts 
in pointed arches and a sufficient supply of vaulting and flying 
buttresses, his work will be as as the old, finds too late that 
he has left out the pace y actor in the calculation. There 
never was a church designed on better abstract principles than 
that of St. Pancras in the Euston Road. But if you would pick 
out a building as an example of ugliness, you would be puzzled 
between it and the Albert Hall, where no abstract principles at 
all interfered. The architect of Salisbury Cathedral, had he but 
known of other styles, could doubtless have designed picturesquely 
in them. It was the touch of genius—not the genius of guess- 
work or rule of thumb, bvi the capacity for taking pains—of 
which the an example in England is, of course, Wren. 
When Mr. Pullan set about designing a cathedral he turned 
himself backwards. He tried to surround his mind with. the 
limitations which beset the medizeval architect—we mean no 
disparagement to Mr. Pullan’s work, but merely use his name 
as typical—and was soon found to be more deeply engaged in 
working out correct details for a window moulding than in 
designing a grand, surprising, and elevating composition like 
the staircase at Christ Church or the steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow. 
Mr. Pullan’s drawings for Lille Cathedral are as good as any- 
thing of the kind can | pegs! be, but they literally come to 
nothing. We set a child to build with a wooden “ box of bricks.” 
The arches, the carvings, the doorways and windows, are all ready 


_made and have only to be put in position. Mr. Pullan takes 


too early learned the depths of iniquity of “vile man,” she had | 


etrated the hypocrisy of the “superior sex,” she had opened 
er eyes to the “glitter of male egoism,” and been stung by 
“ patronizing male contempt.” Where and how Miss Trevanion 
had learned these sad truths does not very well appear, for 
her youth had been spent since her sixth year at a “ 
London school,” a sort of place where this branch of the higher 
ethics is not usually cultivated. Major Trevanion was a man 
of the world who liked his easy ways, and was prepared to 
let his handsome daughter enjoy hers; but he was not senti- 
mental, and og) ge into misanthropy immediately she 
found this out. e sight of “man upon his daily path, 
bueklered with a mighty selfishness, helmed with brazen self- 
conceit, mail-shirted with a triple vanity,” she could not away 
with ; to her “the word ‘man’ was simply the expression 
‘selfish brute’ epitomized.” However, the cynicism of Miss 
Trevanion is not very deeply rooted, though very loudly ex- 
pressed. She has overworked her eyes on painting and study, 
and loses her sight for a few weeks. is brings her father, 
whose selfishness is no profounder than his daughter’s contempt 
for it, to her feet ; and as soon as she recovers she acceptsa young 
lord on whose foolish head she has been accustomed to pour vials 
of scorn and wrath. The Superior Sex is a young = novel ; 
but it is written with much brightness and smartness, if no more. 
The experiences of Alexis and her friends in their drawing-rooms 
are apparently taken from personal know] The mess-room 
interiors where the irrelevant fortunes of Mr. Tom English lead 
us are not so graphically drawn. Lord Henry Trumpington’s 
adventures as a “bus conductor are not unamusing, but the figure 
of the Duke of Polperro, his father, is unsubstantial as a ghost. 


his perfectly correct Westminster Abbey windows, his Amiens 
doorways, his vaulting, his spires, in short, everything, perfectly 
correctly from some approved and well-known buildings, and 
the result, had it ever _ carried out, would, like so many 
others of which we know, have been as utterl were y 84 
unmeaning as the child’s “ brick” house. is beautiful book, 
and the remarks with which it is prefaced, seem to us to incul- 
cate no other lesson than this—that retrogression in art can only 
lead to failure. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY.+ 


R. TIDY’S text-book is so well known that it is almost 
enough to say of this new edition that it has been carefully 
ae The original plan has been preserved, but the leading 
iscoveries of the last decade have been incorporated, so that the 
book is now, in spite of some imperfections, a fairly complete 
synopsis of modern chemistry. Its plan is practical rather than 
theoretical, and its greatest merit consists in the store of facts 2 
all departments of chemistry with which its pages are filled. Few 
single volumes on the science are so valuable for practical guid- 
ance; and the theoretical portions, although often imperfect, 
are, on the whole, sufficiently clear and detailed to render the 
facts comprehensible. It is a capital book for those who have 


* Studies in Cathedral Design. By R. P. Pullan. London: Batsford. 
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put one book. The classification adopted is, with one strange 

ion, simple and convenient, although by no means novel, 
and the style is terse and clear. The greatest defect, to our 
thinking, 1s the unusual position assigned in the course of 
study to hydroge 


the end instead of at the beginning of the non-metallic ele- | 
ments, so that the student has to master the complex acids | 


of sulphur and phosphorus before he is introduced to water 


and hydrochloric acid. There is, of course, a theoretical justifi- | 


cation for this arrangement, for hydrogen is in many respects | 
analogous to the metals, but the practical inconvenience en-— 
tirely outweighs it. The author has wisely discarded Dr. 
Frankland’s notation, which, valuable in its day, has not met 
with general acceptance, and is now, in fact, superannuated. He 
has also shown judgment in retaining the analytical arrangement 
ofthe metals, for the text-book ought to be the guide in the 
Isboratory as well as in the lecture-room, and students are only 
too apt to regard experimental work as something quite distinct 
from theoretical study. It must be regretted that obsolete names 
and facts sometimes occur, especially in the organic portion of | 
the book, while new discoveries of importance are ignored. Thus | 
carbolic acid is described as phenylic alcohol, and creasote as a 
definite compound instead of a mixture, while that important 
carbo-hydrate, maltose, is barely mentioned. On the other hand, | 
the subjects especially interesting to medical students are well | 
treated, and the defects to which we have referred can readily be 
removed in the next edition. 


| 


AN ACTOR'S NOTE-BOOK.* 


LAFONTAINE, the actor, is the creator of such heroic 
e figures as George Sand’s Flaminio, the Artaban of 
Théodore Barriére and Louis Davyl, the prodigious Mazarin of 
Alexander Maximus, the Balsamo—“ c’est vraiment,” says M. Vitu 
of this last, “ de grand premier réle de nos anciennes classifications 
théitrales ”—of the two Dumas :—to say nothing of the Colonel 
in Le Fils de Familie, André Roswein in Dalila, the husband in 
Julie, Alvarez in Le Supplice d'une Femme, Maxime Odiot in Le 
Roman d'un Jeune Homme Pauvre, the “heavy lead” in the 
Ganaches, the Démon du Jeu, the Pattes de Mouche, and a score of 
such pieces beside. From the Frangais, where he played with a | 
certain originality and success such masterpieces of the classic 
ire as Tartufe and Alceste and the Cid, but where his 
best work was done in the modern drama, he retired in 1871 with 
the pension of the full Sociétatre, and it is since that year that he 
has achieved the finest and the most plangent of his creations— 
the Balsamo, the Artaban, the Mazarin aforesaid. This is to say 
that Lafontaine the actor is one of the most vigorous and accom- 
plished comedians of his generation. 
writer “in evidence,” but is, for all 
a pleasant and e ing factor in one’s lite experience. He 
perpetrated of his om, which, Les | 
Petites Mistres, has been “crowned” by the Académie-Fran- 
ise; he is the author of a three-act play produced at the 
eg and of several one-acts which have seen the lights at 
that theatre or another; he has a share in M. Daudet’s Jack (in 
five acts, at the Odéon); and, finally, he is responsible for the 
very pleasant and taking volume of Souvenirs de Thédtre at 
present under consideration. He is not, it would seem, of those 
actors who “keep a secretary”; he is (on the contrary) his own 
amanuensis ; and, not being a born writer, he is—it may be—a 
thought too skilful, a trifle too clever and self-conscious, in his 
use of the art to which he was not born. He uses words, 
1 expressions, conventional slang, a little too readily :— 
with too complete a consciousness of their effect ; with too keen 
an eye to their possible worth as “fat”; as things to address, 
the certainty of applause, to his pit and gallery. In a 
word, he writes as one to whom artifice is nature, and whose 
literary gift has been, and is, a good deal spoiled by self- 
consciousness. All the same, his new book is as generous in 
intention and as pleasant in effect as need be. In his first story, 
Thérise ma Mie, . tells, with something of the average French- 
man’s want of delicacy, and with infinitely more than the average 
( ’s grace of friendliness and charm, the story of his 
Telations—which, by no fault of his own, were quite decent and 
natural—with a young woman who had erred, and who suffered, 
and who died just at the right moment. His next effort, the 
Réveilion @ Artistes, shows how MM. Gounod, Gustave Roger, and 
once played, and sang, and sent round the hat, in the 
streets for the benefit of a “ brother pro,” who was too old and too 
and too miserable to do himself justice on the violin. In 
Le Petit Rechappé, and Folie d’ Orgueil, and Marguerite et Méphisto, 
and Za Petite Mére we have a set of stories which have nothing 
theatrical about them, saving and excepting, perhaps, the manner 
mwhich they are told; in Le Paletot de M. le Baron A. de R.a 
anecdote of La Dame de Monsoreau. The intrigue of 
“p Tard, le Tonnerre, among the actors in which are Lambert 
this ust and Mme. Victoria , darebersa need not be set forth in 
Place; the outcome of it is that M. Lafontaine ever since has 
longed to play a Richelieu, and that when he was playing 
Mazarin, in of the great Dumas, “bien des fois, aprés 


Thérése ma Mie: Souvenirs de thédtre. Par H. Lafontaine, London 
Hachette; Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 


m and its compounds. They are placed at 


italien pour esquisser celle du cardinal frangais.” The A 

du “ Fils de Famille” sets forth how he saved his first t hit 
by playing his manager's idea of the part at rehearsal and his own 
at the premiére; while in Les Vacances de Pandolphe, which gives 
us a sketch of George Sand under fire, and after the battle, he 
tells us, in moving terms and to the most delightful effect, how 
it was that his author was inspired to invent and construct for 
him the magnificent part of Flaminio. It is all nothing, if you 
will; but it is all so well meant and so neatly and so pleasantly 
done that one cannot choose but listen and admire. M. Lafontaine 
is not, it may be admitted, so complete and so brilliant an actor 
off the boards as on. But he is so brilliant, and so much by wa: 
of being complete, that they will be few who read his book a 
do not wish to know more of him. 


le spectacle, il m’est arrivé,” says he, “ d’effacer la téte du — 


PHYSIOLOGY FROM THE PRESENT STANDPOINT.* 


N Professor McKendrick’s book we find an excellent instance 

of the actual attitude of science in defining the term 
“living state.” He takes an ameba, or any living cell, and 
proves the presence of two or more of these five distinct pro- 
perties ; (1) assimilation, the conversion of dead matter into 
protoplasm or living matter; (2) irritability, proved by visible 
movement when subjected to some stimulus such as electricity 
or light ; (3) secretion, the elaboration of new substances from 
protoplasm ; (4) automatic molecular changes, causing an ap- 
parently spontaneous liberation of energy ; (5) reproduction, 


giving off living beings of similar constitution. “These pro-- 


perties,” says Professor McKendrick, “ are termed vital. Where- 
ever they are manifested, we say the thing is alive.” The 
cautious attitude of scientific men is perfectly intelligible till we 
acquire further knowledge of the-vital processes; and, as our 
author observes, it is probable that the molecular changes asso-- 
ciated with vital phenomena may never be thoroughly under- 
stood. Vitality may be nothing more than a mode or condition 
of matter, like the phenomena called physical ; but, even if it 
were found to be so, life would be none the less mysterious. 

But, instead of the colourless blood corpuscle or other livi 
cell which constitutes but a minute element of some organi 
creature, we might study the essential characters of the living 
being as a whole. We then find (1) gradual change and evolu- 
tion from origin to death; (2) instability of the organic com- 
pounds which compose the parts, accompanied by waste and 
constant repair of the organic materials ; (3) liberation of kinetic 


energy to produce movement, heat, and pew age by (4) adap- 
organized 


tation to the environment or conditions in which 
creature lives; (5) heredity and reproduction. 

A question of the highest interest to modern physiologists i 
whether the various forms of energy which occur in plants 
animals are but manifestations oft 
kinetic, to which all the forces of dead matter are now reduced. 
Dynamical writers prove that heat, light, electricity, chemical 

ity are not only convertible, but are really manifestations of 
one force. In 1845, Mayer advanced the aoe that the changes 
in any living organism are due to forces acting from without; and 
in 1850, Dr. Carpenter showed that the “vital forces” are pro- 
duced by the transformation of light, heat, and chemical action, 
the energy being restored to the outer world as heat, motion, and 
(less frequently) —- and light. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in. 
his Principles of Biology has done much to enforce the theory of 
physical force being transformed through the medium of organized: 
matter into vital force; and this general belief has only been 
more and more confirmed by the study of protoplasm and the 
application of the principle of conservation of energy. 
rofessor McKendrick’s present work gives — promise of 
being one of the most efficient for class instruction. The first 
volume discusses the chemistry of the body, the physiology of the 
tissues, and the contractile tissues, and we note casually that the 
second will contain a section on histology by Dr. Stéhr of Wiirz-- 
burg. A feature of this work is the excellence of the illustrative 
diagrams, accompanied as they are by short but sufficient ex- 
planation of details. The chapter on Pigments is a full, and 
contains a good selection from the recent results obtained by 
Dr. C. A. MacMunn. In introducing the subject of contractile 
tissues, Professor McKendrick gives a tolerably detailed account. 
of the electrical apparatus used in studying muscle, and this he 
accounts for on the ground that the average student, when begin- 
ning this branch of his subject, knows nothing of voltaic cells, 
electric currents, and kindred subjects. Under the chemical 
section will be found much good matter well arranged, and some 
new matter also good on the subject of pigments, introduced by a. 
well-written account of spectroscopy. The recent physiological. 
researches into the nature of La pan throw considerable light 
upon some obscure processes, and give excellent promise of im- 
—— generalizations. Under the chemical section we note a 
ull discussion of fermentation, but scarcely too detailed perhaps 
if we consider its connexion with many physiological phenomena—. 
e.g. those occurring in zymotic diseases. Another Sigvenion on. 
the microscope and the methods of microscopic research will 
readily be pardoned by all who understand how indispensable 


* General Physi , including the Chemist ont 
Tissues and the of Bv J.G. 
&c. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons. 1888. 
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that instrument is now become in physiological research. There 
is further an interesting account of the microtomes in use, es 

cially those which by freezing have been said to “revolutionize 
the teaching of histology in this country.” 

The important branch of our subject, histology, which em- 
braces the morphology and physiology of the tissues, scarcely 
existed before the middle of this century; but, by the improve- 
ments just referred to, and the refinements of “ micro-chemistry,” 
there has been unexampled advance made in such departments as 
protoplasm, the structure of cells, and the phenomena of fecunda- 
tion. In 1846 Von Mohl first used the word protoplasm as a 
scientific term, and in 1861 we find Schultze maintaining that 
the living matter in vegetable cells has properties identical with 
those of the protoplasm of the higher animals. Thus was estab- 
lished the great fact that the stuff of life, throughout both king- 
doms of organized beings, from the lowest to the highest, is the 
same in kind. With this great generalization the name of 
Professor Huxley will always Cs eenhaed in this country. The 
next stage was the discovery that protoplasm is not structure- 
less ; and then, with improved appliances in microscopy, it was 
sae to — a highly complex constitution chemically. It 

also been ascertained that it moves towards light ; heat 
oo and cold retards its movements; oxygen is necessary 

or them, and they are arrested by carbonic acid, chloroform, 
sulphate of quinine, and other poisons. 

e theory of heredity is another modern question to which 
Professor McKendrick devotes an interesting chapter. He points 
out, with reference to Darwin’s hypothesis of gemmules being 
transmitted in the cells, that there is no evidence of the existence 
of such gemmules or corpuscles. According to Haeckel, again, 
heredity is due to the transmission of a certain kind of molecular 
movement; but any such movement is as remote from our present 
observation as the corpuscles on which was based the doctrine of 
Pangenesis. Naegeli, followed by Strasburger, considered that 

rotoplasm consists of two substances; and to the theory of the 
tter Professor McKendrick adds a rider of his own which seems 
to deserve some special attention. 

We should add that this volume of xxvi. + 516 pages, reflects, 
as to its typography, considerable credit on the University Press 
of Seas, and is supplied with an Index which occupies twenty- 
four columns. 


TWO AMERICAN BOOKS ON IRELAND.* 


i anything could make men thoroughly ashamed of the silly 
ery of “coercion” it would be the appearance of one, if not 
both, of thes#books. Mr. Hurlbert is an American gentleman to 
whom the condition of Ireland is gravely interesting, because to 
acertain extent his own country is responsible for it. In the 
first six months of this year he travelled over a great part of 
Ireland, seeking information from men of all classes—peers and 
iests, landholders and tenants, drivers of cars, agents and col- 
rs of rents, Protestants in Ulster, Catholics in the south. He 
saw celebrated battle-fields, and wit d an eviction or two. 
He obtained information about deposits in Savings’ Banks. He 
collected statistics of judicial rents, of the prices of cattle, and of 
the variations in profits. He is evidently possessed of a keen 
sense of humour, and he writes like a well-educated Englishman, 
while he views men, morals, and manners with all the disinter- 
estedness to be expected from a foreigner. 

Before dealing with his conclusions, it may be as well in these 
days of crowded events and curt memories to hear what Mr. 
Hurlbert has to say about certain contests which, like Macaulay’s 
broken head in Cold Bath Fields, have excited more interest 
than three pitched-battles in India, or than the fate of our 
countrymen in Africa. In Gweedore in 1838 there was not a road 
nor a decent dwelling, nor even the traditional pig. Amongst nine 
thousand people there was only one cart and one plough, two feather 
beds, and eight beds stuffed with chaff. No woman had more than 
one shift. e farms were so small that several could be harrowed 
in one day by asingle rake, of which the community possessed thirty- 
two. e purchaser and proprietor of some twenty thousand 
acres set about draining, road-making, fencing, building dispen- 
saries, constructing a harbour, and teaching the women to sew 
and knit. In spite of the dislike of the peasantry to this benevo- 
lent interference, everything went well till the year 1879. Then 
came the priest and the Land ian idleness, indebtedness, and 
the gombeen man. The distress of Gweedore either did not exist 
or was self-imposed, and the Gweedore peasant was better than 
the workman in Connemara, who, in his turn, had higher wages 
and more comforts than an agricultural labourer in certain Eng- 
lish counties. Similarly, on the famous Ponsonby estate, whi 
had been in a of the same family for two hundred 
years, 2,000/. been spent on drainage, and 8,ooo/. in all; the 
tenants had been offered a reduction of 20 per cent.; and in 
no case had they made any improvements of their own. No 
eviction had been my until the tenants had been coerced 
by the priest and the d League into non-payment. The 
Cosiguiine evictions fare very little better at Mr. Hurlbert’s dis- 

* Ireland Under Coercion: the of an American. By William 
Henry Hurlbert. 2 vols. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1888, 
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secting hands. Here sixty-seven tenants were evicted in July 
1887, but not before they had joined in the Plan of Campaign 
and had demanded a reduction of 30 per cent. After eviction 
these people were found living in “ Land League huts,” erected 
on three small holdings of which the tenants had been purposely 
exempted from the necessity of joining the Plan, in order that 
their lands might serve as cities of refuge for the others. It ig 
characteristic of Mr. Hurlbert’s fairness that he holds that the 
Glenbehy or Glenbeigh evictions might have been avoided by a 
little more tact and consideration on the part of the landlord. 
That Lord Clanricarde has no property in Woodford itself will 
not prevent his name being always associated with the evictions 
at that place. The author gives an amusing account of the 
capture of an old Roman tower in those parts about a year ago. 
The garrison, having made due provision for a long and arduous 
siege, by storing munitions of war, beams and stones, and fur- 
naces for heating oil and water, had gone off to the nearest — 
on the assumption that the attack was put off. oF ete | i 
swarmed into the stronghold, and found it as deserted as the camp 
of the Syrians. The tenant of this captured fortalice, who 
held more than one hundred acres at a rent of 77/7. fixed by the 
Land Court, was evicted for a debt of 11 pls or something like a 
year and a half’s rental, and was obliged by the Land League to 
refuse an offer of 300/. to a bond-fide purchaser. The “ sentence 
of death” applied by Mr. Gladstone to this or a similar case the 
author thinks exactly to fit the taking of a tenancy. The terrible 
Fitzmaurice case is one exactly in point. As Mr. Hurlbert pro- 
gressed in his inquiries he was warned not to let names of persons 
and places “p arin his book. A few interesting s in the 
latter part o Vol. II. are like a chorus in a crabbed manuscript 
of A&schylus. Some one makes miles of roads, employs divers 
men and masons, pays them untold sums of money with regu- 
larity, and does more to the country than all the lawyers, 
farmers, and Nationalists put together. The Gaffney case is 
worth a line or two. Mrs. Gaffney, being the wife of a boycotted 
man, was kept in prison from August to December 1887, under 
the verdict of a Coroner’s jury, until this functionary’s warrant 
was annulled and all the proceedings quashed by the High Court 
of Justice. Mr. Hurlbert has a good word to say for Lord 
Lansdowne, who hardly needed it. In Kerry there was no difli- 
culty or distraint; but on his Luggacurren estate the tenants 
held out against improvements and conciliatory treatment under 
the bad advice of two prominent members, one of whom was a 
Poor-law Guardian and the other a Justice of the Peace. 

The deductions to which all this incontestably leads are re- 
inforced by statistics regarding the savings of the tenantry. In 
1887, unless a Catholic lawyer and a Q.C. has been strangely 
misinformed, the deposits in Ireland had increased 8 per cent. 
more than in thrifty Scotland and 4o per cent. more than in 
England and gallant little Wales. And divers instances are 
given where poverty-stricken cultivators had good balances of 
their own, and would pay rents, or buy rights, if they only 


Mr. Hurlbert, who cannot disguise his contempt for the actors 
and the victims of the French Revolution of 1789, is not sparing 
in his comments on executive or judicial timidity in Ireland one 
hundred years later. An American editor who, in 1862, should 
have written of the Unionist Government of President Lincoln 
as the Freeman's Journal now speaks of the Unionist Govern- 
ment of Lord Salisbury would have soon found himself im- 
prisoned in Fort Lafayette. A Professor at Harvard University 
would suspend, not the Habeas Corpus, but the Corpus itself of 
any one who tried to haul down the American flag. The most 
significant fact at West Lettu, on the Glenbeigh estate, where an 
eviction took place qynety for the author’s edification, was 
not the cruelty of the law, or the harshness of the landlord, but 
“the patience and good-nature of the officers.” The whole thing 
was rather tame and dull, and took two hours and a half. In 
the same space of time the deputies of a Sheriff in New York 
would have turned out into the streets as many as fifty tenants, 
with all their bag and baggage. But then that city is the resi- 
dence of and remarkable men. 

With all Mr. Hurlbert’s facilities for getting at facts, fairness 
of estimation, and strong common sense, he does not attempt any 
poems of solution, short and summary, or tedious and expensive, 

y which the Irish difficulty might be solved. No doubt if he 
could disfranchise Ireland, or shut up the House of Commons, as 
was sugeested by one speaker, he would find some one to estab- 
lish law and order, as his own countrymen govern a Territory 
which has not been accorded the rights and privileges of a State, 
and as we govern a Non-Regulation Province in India during the 
yo immediately succeedingannexation. But as this is impossible, 

e has no pet plan to suggest. Home Rule he does not deal with, 
because it has hitherto m his eyes assumed neither shape nor 
likeness. He says truly that it is a polemical phrase which may 
mean anything or nothing at all. It has been repeated in press 
or on platform by writers and speakers who well’ be extremely 

uzzled if a Board of Examiners compelled them to formulate their 
ideas by question and answer. But he does not underrate the 
difficulty of dealing with the land. Alleged historical grievances 
he treats with more or less of good-humoured contempt. The 
Trish have none. They have not nearly as many as the 


To Mr. Hurlbert the state of feeling witnessed by him in Ireland 


in 1888 resembles that of the Border States of the American 
Union in 1861. 


It was not one to be 
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disruption. Agitation in Ireland, which may do as much for the 
British Empire, is to the author not the result of natural agencies 
and spontaneous feeling; that agitation is solely the work of men 
who would make all government impossible, and have very nearly 
There are indications that Mr. Hurlbert shares the 
belief of Mr. Chamberlain and other competent authorities that 
the land question is at the root of Irish discontent. He casts a 
ce at our Indian dependency and sees how Viceroys and legis- 
rs have managed to adjust the rival claims of Zemindars and 
ots by recognizing tenant right, by imposing limits on 
exaction, and by fairly recognizing the existence of dual owner- 
in the land. But then he fully admits that Oudh after 
annexation is not like Connaught, and he might have added that 
in any comparison of the inhabitants of the countries it would be 
unfair to contrast the behaviour of a Hindu jotedar or a copar- 
cenary —_ with the Irish, to the disadvantage of the 
former class. 

Castle and Cabin represents the result of four months spent by 
another American gentleman, Mr. Pellew, in the year 1887, in 
making inquiries with the same view and mainly by the same 
modes as Mr. Hurlbert. Mr. Pellew informs us that he belongs 
to the “Suffolk Bar” ; which, we gather from the preface, means 
Suffolk in America, and not the county of the Punches. In 
Treland, when on circuit, he was furnished with letters o. recom- 
mendation from landlords, historians, prominent Nationalists, and 
American Senators; he conversed with about two hundred people. 


Every one had something to say, and no two kers agreed. 
One wanted protection for Irish ‘industries, and another with 
reason thought that with Protection the Irish would have 
no market but Ireland. A prosperous farmer placed the soil 
of Ireland above any first-class soil in Great Britain. An 
unlucky tenant-farmer, who had once been a manager of 
acounty bank, held that no farming would pay, and that five 
hun thousand agricultural tenants would be changed into 
proprietors only to starve. To one manufacturer any scheme | 
of Home Rule seemed calculated to throw the whole power of | 
the country into the hands of the priests. To a Catholic curate 
its effect would be to open up the country, and to stimulate the 
fisheries. In the low country, tenant-right might be bought and 
sold. In the hills, the Land League insisted on eviction, and 
then no one dared to take the land. Mr. Browning somewhere 
talks of “contradictory inconceivable.” This is the expres- 
sion which about suits Mr. Pellew’s jumble of opinions 
and facts. Everybody was restless, discontented, or appre- 
hensive. All aanaell some change. No one agreed with his 
neighbour as to its propriety or effect. Yet Mr. Pellew does 
to form one or two conclusions. He cannot conceive 
how Home Rule is to create wealth, promote new industries, or 
alter the national character. He does not waste his time in 
discussing supposed analogies between our Colonies and Ireland. 
But his remedies, with one or two exceptions about local councils 
and public works, are somewhat shadowy and vague. 

e recently by chance came across a passage in a work written 
by the author of Wild Sportsin the West, more than forty years 
ago, which might have been incorporated in Mr. Hurlbert’s notes 
or Mr. Pellew’s interrogatories with hardly the change of a | 
word. Mr. W. H. Maxwell thus addresses his Irish friend:— _ 

Your father had two hundred freeholders. Would one of them have | 
wong the candidate whom he supported? You have barely twenty. | 


individually yf respect you. At your bidding they would clear a | 
urn 


fair, drown a bailiff, 
affection for their landlord ; but were your best friend to start for the re- | 
apne of —— could you influence one tenant to support him? | 

ould not the priest laugh in your face, drag your freeholder to the hustings 
by the neck, and poll him as he pleased ? 


And again 
Evict an ingrate from your property ; one whose forefathers have hung 
hed, the breath of yours, have flourished beneath their fosterage, multi- 
, and got wealthy—exercise your legal right and reclaim what is 
teed own. Returning from a fair you will be shot by some patriot from 
hind a hedge ; or, if stricken in years and unable to leave your lawn, 
you will be stoned to death in front of your house by some hired murderer, 


z > twenty of the finest peasantry on earth calmly look on and satisfy 


ather ——, their excellent confessor, that they were too industriously at 
work to witness the massacre of their benefactor. 
. Hfthese remarks are not to hold good for another forty years, 
it will only be because we are no longer the victims of that’ hel 

e and infatuation which are the sure indications of poli- 
tical decrepitude and national decay. 


ORIGIN OF FLORAL STRUCTURES.* 


Tus new volume of the “International Scientific Series” 
Will not be overlooked by those omnivorous readers of 

a ered philosophy who delight ‘in the speculations of the age, 
pa sgihough its claims to rank as an important work are dis- 
; y less than those of several of its predecessors, it may never- 
aif be classed as an attempt at thoughtful writing on a 
‘f om subject. It is, in fact, a fair sample of the kind of book 
Which so many have been and are being written since the 
= of the immortal Origin of Species, by writers who 
miss being original, and who fail to see that their labours, 


* The Origin of Floral Structures, th Insect and other Agencies. 
By M.A., F.L.S, F.G.8, London: Kegan Paul, 


a church, or in any other trifle evince their 


through being unduly elevated in importance, only help to 
involve further the already more than sufficiently tangled mesh- 
work of biological speculations and the literature of evolution. 
The book before us cannot be classed as an important botanical 
work, because the author shows too much, though ingenious, 
misapprehension of some of the fundamental teachings of that 
science; and it becomes somewhat difficult to say where the 
volume should be placed on the shelves of our library——not among 
works of fiction either, for although it is in some respects a ed 
entertaining book, we should be Soostviny the writer of a well- 
earned meed of praise did we not point out that he has succeeded 
in setting forth some very interesting notions of a solid kind 
in readable scientific English; nay, we go further, and give it as 
our opinion that he has done that fairly well. Still, it seems to us 
that the label “ entertaining” suits the book, and since it is not 
improbable that it will be widely read by certain classes of 
students, it may be useful to add “not to be taken too seriously.” 
In the hands of botanists who know and appreciate the pecu- 
liarities of the older writers on anatomy, with their “ principles” 
of cohesion and adhesion, number and phyllotaxis, and so on, 
it may be that ideas put forward in the way of this volume are 
suggestive and even stimulating; but it seems a poor return to 
the methods of half a century ago that an author should commit 
himself to some of the statements in the s under review. 

The book commences with a series of chapters on “ principles ” 
—eg. the “principle of number,” the “ principle of arrangement,” 
&c., and in the ninth chapter proceeds to the discussion of the 
cause of the unions of the parts of flowers. Then follow sections 
on the forms of flowers and their causes and significance, and on 
the colours, development, and so forth of the parts; then we 
have the subjects of sexuality, cross-fertilization, &c., set forth 
at some length, ending with a chapter headed “ Fertilization and 
the Origin of Species.” 

At the outset we notice with surprise that, while great and 
deserved praise is given to the works of Payer, Van Tieghem, and 
Maxwell Masters, and while the author allows that neither 
development nor anatomy nor teratology is to be trusted alone 
as a guide to the interpretation of the phenomena, there is an 
ominous silence with regard to the German works; it seems very 
strange to see no allusion, at least, to Eichler’s masterpiece. 

In what way “an obvious difference” between a flower-bud 
and a leaf-bud “ consists in the arrested state of the axis of the 
former” it would be hard to say; however, Professor Henslow 
says it is so, and does not say that he means leaf-shoot, and he 
considers the arrest due to “ the irritation of insects in probing 
for juices,” of which more shortly. 

One of the most extraordinary of the author’s notions, re- 
sare set forth in sections which seem to imply that he has 

ost sight of his own warning as to the danger of anatomy as a 
guide to homologies, is that a fibro-vascular cord can precede and 
give rise to a new organ. Surely a very elementary acquaintance 
with the structure, properties, and development of vascular 
bundles would have shown the writer that such a notion is 
utterly untenable. As we have no wish to misunderstand, or to 
be misunderstood, here, we quote the following :— 

Anatomical investigations — that the rule is for the pedicel to con- 
tain—at least, immediately below the flower—if the latter be pentamerous, 
ten more or less distinct fibro-vascular cords. . . . Each of these cords can give 
rise by branching, first, to a whorl of stamens, and subsequently to a whorl 
Again, on p. 24:— 
the new member finally takes up a position in front of—i.e. superposed 
to, the one whose cord has given rise to it. 

The idea recurs on p. 42, and on p. 43 we have the following 
remarkable sentence :— . 

In this flower, therefore, we can understand why there is no petaline 
whorl of stamens; simply because the corolla does not possess its own 
proper fibro-vascular cords to give rise to them. - 

The last doubt that we have misunderstood the writer’s meani 

is removed by the following sentence on p. 46, where the proposi- 
tion is laid down that we are 

to regard each fibro-vascular cord as an instrument for furnishing any 
number of appendages, whether they be additional petals, stamens, or 
carpels, by the process of chorisis, not of the complete organ, as generally 
meant, but of the cord belonging to it, 

We venture to advise the author that this is carrying the anato- 
mical method a little too far; the last thing that could be 
expected of a fibro-vascular cord would be for it to give rise to 
any organ whatever—it would be an equally sane argument to 
urge, on anatomical grounds, that the arm-bones give rise to the 
arms. 

But the most extraordinary feature in the book is the return 
to Lamarck’s notion that we can detect a sufficient cause for the 
wonderful varieties in the forms and structures of flowers in the 
direct action of the outer world—in this case insects. Professor 
Henslow points to the well-known fact that the bites of insects 
cause hypertrophies, such as galls and excrescences, to arise on 
young growing ongans and he then takes the huge jump to the 
conclusion that the irritations of insects have caused flowers 
directly to assume their marvellous forms and adaptations, and 
step by step he attempts to work out this view—not so new in 
principle as the book would lead us to believe, by the way— 
until he is evidently clearly convinced in his own mind that it is 
the correct one. us (p. 50):— 

The rationale of cohesion in the and s I as 
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close proximity of the parts; and as a resulting effect, is the ever- 
increasing adaptations to the requirements of insects, which are more and 
more specialized for them, so that, for example, Lepidoptera are almost 
solely adapted to long tubular flowers, like the Honeysuckle. 

Here, however, there is the distinct implication that the flower 
modifies the form of the insect as well as the insect that of the 
flower—an idea we are quite familiar with; but where is the 
direct action of the floweron the insect? Does the flower irritate 
its visitor, or does the butterfly increase the length of its proboscis 
by continually striving to tickle the nectaries of the a 
flowers, as the giraffe was once supposed to have elongated his 
neck by craning after tall trees? 

On p. 20 the author has already admitted that alterations in 
the length and position of stamens may be such “as to facilitate 
the intercrossing of distinct flowers”; but why “ facilitate” ?— 
evidently because such intercrossing is an advantage. That 
insect visits and intercrossing are of advantage is also implied, 
whether intentionally or no, in other parts of the book also—e,. 
on p. 80 :—“ Such flowers have every facility of being crossed. If 
they be heterostyled, as in the primrose, then, of course, each 
kind has the greater chance of being crossed by the other sort ” ; 
and on p. 81—‘“So that the action of the insects is more accu- 
rately secured, and some one particular spot on their bodies in- 
variably struck and dusted with pollen”; and so on in other 
parts of the book. 

In discussing the “ principle of number” Professor Henslow 
has also committed himself to the statement (p. 19) that achange 
in the corolla may “become fixed, and is now hereditary.” In 
other words, then, Professor Henslow is committed to the main 
points of Darwin’s well-known and universally-accepted argu- 
ment—flowers (for instance) vary, variations may be inherited, 
and those variations which happen to be of advantage to the pro- 

tion of the species have the best chance of being perpetuated 
or improved upon. Ilow will this occur in the case before us ? 
Those flowers which, by scent, colour, or form, or all cumbined, 
are most visited by insects will be most likely to bear fertile 
seeds (which may inherit advantageous characters), and so propa- 
gate in larger numbers, and start well in the struggle which is 
renewed when the seedlings come up again. But this is not the 
view Professor Henslow takes—e.g. on p. 103 :— 

With reference to the theoretical origin of irregular whorls, I assume 

that they have all descended from regular ones through external influ- 
ences. With regard to terminal, regular flowers the flow of sap is directed 
equally, radially, and in all directions on reaching the floral receptacle, 
and there is no inkerent cause to make a terminal flower zygomorphic, or 
to induce one or more parts of any whorl to grow differently from the rest. 
Hence the primary cause of irregularity must come from without, and I 
-regard this cause as issuing from the insect itself—nameiy, the mechanical 
influence of its weight and pressures. To this external irritation the 
protoplasm of the cells responds, and gives rise to tissues which are thrown 
out to withstand the strains due to the extraneous pressures of the insect, 
and so the flower prepares itself to maintain an equilibrium under the 
tensions imposed upon it, and irregularities are the result. 
It seems to us that Professor Henslow misses .1¢ point of his 
own arguments. To suppose that a bee can directly shape a 
flower, make path-finders, and force it to exude scented liquids, 
honey, &c., is much like supposing that a man can directly modify 
a breed of horses by the way in which he jumps on the back of 
‘his own hunter. We may allow that the irritations of proboscides 
possibly have some effect in causing variations, and that the 
weight of an insect pulls parts down, while its head and feet 
thrust others aside, and so on; but Professor Henslow makes 
.too much of these factors. We do not deny their co-operation as 
causes of variation with other factors, such as light, gravitation, 
differences in food, temperature, &c.; but this is a very diflerent 
‘thing from attributing the forms of flowers to them solely and 
directly. As with the horse, given time and numbers, arti- 
ficial selection of given variations may produce forms as diflerent 
as the hunter and the dray-horse, so with flowers and insects 
natural selection will decide the survival of the fittest forms. It 
must never be forgotten that when we admire the beautiful 
adaptations existing in a bee and a salvia the problem is not 
merely to explain the form, colour, markings, &c., of the flower, 
‘but also those of the bee. 

That Mr. Henslow misses the real significance of Darwin's 
theory of natural selection seems to us demonstrated by the 
following remarks on “ path-finders” on p. 178 :— 

Instead, therefore, of a flower having first painted a petal with a golden 
streak to invite the insect, and to show it the right way of entcring, the 
first insect visitors themselves induced the flower to do it, and so benefited 
all future comers. 


Imagine the persuasive insect whispering soft inducements into 
the tube of a lily, and gently showing it the way to allure its 
visitors. But, seriously, how can it be supposed that any “in- 
-ducement ” originates on the part of the insect which could lead 
directly to the results in question? We see clearly enough that 
the general variations going on in flowers might occasionally be 
expressed in the form of such markings as would attract, delight, 
or guide insects, and assuredly such flowers would have a greater 
chance of being safely pollinated by their enchanted visitors. Nay, 


we willingly concede that the irritation of an insect’s foot may 
aid in causing deflections of nutriment which tend to the develop- 
ment of colour in the neighbourhood of the paths or landing stages 
favoured by the insects; but to imagine that the insect’s agency 
is more direct than this seems difficult in the highest d . 

It is impossible in the space at command to do aha 0 indi- 
cate the main contentions of the work under review, and we must 


pass on to say that the second moiety of the book is occupied 


‘chiefly with a confutation of Darwin’s generalizations as to the 


meaning of dimorphism, heterogamy, Xc., and the crossing of 
flowers by cote’ As is well known, Mr. Darwin and others 
have shown that many flowers bring their stamens to maturi 
at a time earlier or later than the period at which the parts of 
the ovary are ready to receive the — with full effect; they 
also showed that in a large number of flowers mechanical or 
other adaptations exist of such a nature that the pollen of a 
flower cannot fall on to its own stigma, and so on. Darwin’s 
simple explanation of these phenomena may be shortly put as 
follows—that in Nature an occasional cross is an advantage; 
being an advantage it came under the influence of natural selec. 
tion, and complex mechanical adaptations to secure it have 
gradually arisen from simple variations which led to them. 

Now on p. 202 of Mr. Henslow’s book we read :— 

As the transition from a conspicuous, protandrous, and entomophilous or 

insect-fertilized flower to a homogamous and autogamous, or self-fertilized 
one, as well as to anemophily, are the effects of degeneracy, they will be 
considered more fully when that peculiar condition of floral structure comes 
to be discussed. 
As the author is careful to explain elsewhere, however (p. 251), 
he uses the word degeneracy in a literal sense :—“ The word 
means ‘down from the genus;’ like ‘degradation,’ it is only a 
‘step downwards.’” 

But we now seem to come into a region of inconsistency. In 
Chapter XXXI., on “The Varieties of Fertilization,” and in the 
last chapter (X XXII.) of the book, the author commits himself 
to what may not unfairly be described as a direct attack on Mr, 
Darwin’s conclusions as to the meaning of cross-fertilization, &e, 
It must be left to the reader to see how Professor Henslow comes 
off in this; it is due to him to point out that he has 
considerable attention to the question, as evinced by his publica- 
tions elsewhere, and our non-acceptance of his conclusions in no 
way implies depreciation of his labours in that direction. That 
Professor Henslow misunderstands or fails to grasp the full 
significance of the theory of natural selection is sufliciently 
shown in various parts of the work. We will, however, quote 
but two more instances. Thus, on p. 333:— 

The greatest difficulty 1 have always felt in the idea that a plant was 
selected because it had some floral structures more appropriate than others, 
lay first in the fact that the principal period of the struggle for life takes 
place in the seedling stage, before any varietal and specific characters have 
appeared, and unless there were a large number of the seedlings which 
would ultimately bear the improved flower, or else a superior constitutional 
vigour be guaranteed to be correlated with the particular varietal cha- 
racters to be preserved, these alone could have nothing to do with the 
survival of the fittest. . . . . 


And on p. 335 :— 

Why, however, I do not refer any particular structure to the action of 
natural selection is because I have always felt or perceived a danger in 
doing so. Natural selection is, as thus styled, an abstraction, and as long 
as we hide our ignorance of its concrete reprcsentative-—that is to say, 
the real causes at work to produce a change—we may fancy we understand 
all about it, while we may be in reality in profound ignorance. 

Just towards the close of his own book Professor Henslow 
narrowly misses seeing his real position, and had he seen it from 
the first even thus obscurely, we venture to think he would have 
written a better book, 


MEDLEVAL GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY OF CENTRAL 
AND WESTERN ASIA." 


iG is acommon saying that nothing helps to spread a know- 
ledge of geography so much as a war; and there can be 
no better instance of the truth of this saying than the eflect pro- 
duced by the victorious marches of the Huns across Asia and 
into Eastern Europe. Up to that time Asia eastward of the 
Holy Land was to Europeans an unexplored territory, and even 
the very name of the terrible invaders was unknown until they 
had overrun Georgia and presented themselves before the gates 
of Astrakhan. 
returning hosts retraced their steps to North-Eastern Asia, they 
were followed by a succession of Russian princes, Christian 
missionaries, and travellers who, actuated by various motives, 
were desirous of paying homage to the “Great Khan” in the 
capital of his power. Several of the zealous friars who thus 
courted the dangers of the road across the unknown continent 
became historians of their adventures; and in the same way 
Chinamen who were induced to accompany Jenghiz Khan and 
his successors on their campaigns westward have fortunately for 
us placed on record the results of their observations. 

In the work before us Dr. Bretschneider gives us translations 
from the Chinese of four such accounts, the first of which was 
written by Yelu Ch‘uts‘ai, who was taken prisoner by Jenghiz 
Khan at the capture of Pekin in 1215. Being possessed of a tall 
and handsome tigure, Yelu Ch‘uts‘ai attracted the attention of the 
conqueror, who attached him to his staff and honoured him with 
the nickname of Urtusahal, or Longbeard. Chinese historians 
tell us that this man exercised a moderating influence on the 
exterminating policy of Jenghiz, and that, by means of his 
astronomical and medical knowledge, he succeeded in gaining @ 


nts towards 
estern Asia 


* Mediwval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources: F' 
the knowledge of the Geography and History of Central and 


pee the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Century. By E. Bretschneider. 2 vols 
: Triibner & Co. 1888, 


But when, having completed their raids, the, 
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control over the superstitious mind of the Khan. In the 
ion of 1219 he followed his master into Western Asia, and 
subsequently wrote an account of his journey under the title of 
Si yu le, which forms the basis of the abstract here trans- 
Though this work does not contain much of importance, 
it gives atolerably accurate description of the route to Samar- 
tand and Bokhara, beyond which cities the writer does not 
to have gone. But when he attempts to describe the 
itions of towns and countries outside his personal experience, 
becomes as a blind leader of the blind. He would have us 
seve that Balk is to the west of the western border of the 
udaria, and that India is to be reached by continuing in the 
same direction. But, though not a geographer, Yelu Ch‘uts‘ai 
showed an evident turn for etymology. He explains, for in- 
the name of the ancient Almalik of the Persian authors as 
ing “the City of Apples,” and states that the name Samar- 
jand is derived from words meaning a “fat town,” a designation 
to which the fertile nature of the surrounding land and the 
wealth and populousness of the city fully entitle it. 

The second narrative translated by Dr. Bretschneider is that of 
a} made by an envoy sent by the Kin Emperor of China 
to Jenghiz Khan, in the year 1220. Like another Marco Polo, 
he dictated his open to a scribe, who was so impressed 
with the daring of the traveller that he thus apostrophizes him in 
the colophon :— 

Your journey, indeed, is an extraordinary fact... . You penetrated to 
gknown countries, travelled among enemies more than ten thousand li, 
ensed deserts, and accomplished all this for the sake of saving the people. 
You were quite cheerful, your mind did not falter; and it is remarkable 
that your face bears no token of fatigue. ... You have preserved your 
life and your honour, and your bold feat has made a great sensation 
amongst your contemporaries. Indeed, you are a glorious man; and it is 
with great pleasure that I undertake to write your report for the benefit of 
future historians, 

The geographical results of the envoy’s journey are not, how- 
ever, very noteworthy, and his descriptions are neither so full 
nor 0 interesting as those given by Ch‘ang Ch‘un, a Taoist monk, 
who, at the bidding of Jenghiz Khan, followed him to Persia and 
the frontiers of India. Being a monk of great repute for wisdom 
and sanctity, and being, therefore, popularly credited with a 
imowledge of the supernatural sciences, he was received as a 
welcome guest at the Mongolian headquarters. “Sainted man, 
have come a great distance,” said Jenghiz to his visitor at their 
interview. “ Have you a medicine of immortality?” This 
question must have disabused the mind of Ch‘ang Ch‘un if he had 
ever imagined that the Khan had sent for him for any other 
= an to gain the my of his reputed magical powers. 
less Jenghiz hoped that he would have been able to raise 
clouds of dust in the faces of his enemies in battle after the 
manner of the wizards of the Han dynasty, and to dispense the 
elixir of mortality to his patron. And it is creditable to the 
Mongol Khan to find that, though Ch‘ang Ch‘un disclaimed all 
sane skill, he treated him with every mark of courtesy 
a er Ch‘ang Ch‘un is superior to the other Chinese 
travellers quoted by Dr. his statements are 
to us rather interesting as confirming the remarks of European 
Writers than as supplying any fresh information. It is noticeable, 
also, in his report, equally with that of the others, that in many 
Instances the names of places are translated as though he had 
been at the pains of inquiring into the meanings of the local de- 
Signations, For instance, the celebrated Kaluga, or “ Iron gate,” 
in the Karatag Mountains, is always spoken of as the T*temén 
kwan. His observations of the manners and customs of the 
natives of the various countries are in many cases minute and 
accurate, and a stamp of authenticity is given to his narrative by 
the mention of an eclipse of the sun on the 23rd of May, 1221, 
occurrence of which was verified by the late Mr. Wylie, who 
further found Ch‘ang Ch‘un’s astronomical observations generally 
to be correct. It may also interest Professor Sayce to know that 
he observed “ pines and birches” growing together on level places 
im the neighbourhood of the Khangai Mountains. 
te fourth narrative translated by Dr. Bretschneider is one re- 
cording the journey made by an envoy named ty | Te, who 
Was sent in 1259 by Mangu Khan to his brother Hulagu at 
This is, perhaps, a more generally interesting account 
than those preceding. The traveller was evidently a close ob- 
Server, and has noted down a number of facts relating to the 
history of the countries through which he passed and to 
the habits of the different populations. But, like other travellers 
ides Chinese, he lent a willing ear to the marvellous tales 
begotten by ignorance and superstition, which are everywhere 
current in Eastern lands, and so, for example, recounts with all 
vity and as a well-established fact that in Western Asia 
Pr gtow from the ground :— 
People [he says] take the navel of a sh lant it in the 
Sinn and it hears thunder it the navel re- 
€ 4 connexion with the ground. After the beast has become full 
the sheep a stick and frighten it. Then the navel breaks off and 
peter ns to walk and eats grass. In autumn it can be eaten. The 
of the navel (of the butchered lamb) can be planted again. 
FE as this story is, it is related by Friar Odorie in a some- 
lone different form—he states that these lambs are found in 
a melons—and another variant of the myth is given by 
th grianus and J.C. Scaliger, who both assert that the seed of 
Agnus Scythicus, as this miraculous lamb is called, 
Tike that of a melon, and that the plant, which is called baromets, or “ the 


lamb,” grows to the height of about three feet in the form of that animal, 
with feet, hoofs, ears, &c., complete, only having in lieu of horns two curly 
locks of hair. If wounded it b 3 wolves are greedily fond of it. 
It requires a strong effort of the imagination to understand 
how so ridiculous a myth can have been associated with the root 
ofafern. But so it is,and Linneus has perpetuated a reference 
to the legend by the name of Polypodium Barometz with which 
he christened the plant. 
The first of Dr. Bretschneider’s work closes with a short 
account of the journey of “the pious friend of Christ, Hethum, 
King of Armenia,” to Mongolia and back in 1254-1255, and he 
devotes the second part to Notices of the Mediwval phy 
and History of Central and Western Asia, drawn from Chinese 
and Mongol writings, and compared with the observations of 
Western authors in the middle ages. The Chinese authorities 
consulted in this portion of the work are mainly the dynastic 
histories, all of which are extremely valuable, and would be even 
more so if the succeeding editors could have been induced to 
leave the foreign proper names untouched. As a rule, China- 


men are profoundly ignorant of everything outside the confines 
of China proper, and the more “learned” they are—that is 
to say, the more deeply imbued they are with the Confucian 
a blacker is their ignorance of everything relating to 
oreigners. | 

Unfortunately, the history of the Mongol dynasty has on | 
several occasions been subjected to the tender mercies of commis- 
sions of such scholars, and the result has been that in many 
instances proper names have become so completely transformed as 
to have almost passed beyond the possibility of recognition. As 
instances of the enlightened way in which these erudite scholars 

rformed their tasks, Dr. Bretschneider mentions that the title 
of the Calif of Bagdad, which in the original text of the history 
was correctly given as Halifa, was converted by the editors into 
Farkha, which they were good enough to explain means “a village” 
in Manchu. In the same way the name Lishbalik, which means 
“ five cities,” and which was originally rendered by Bieshibali, or 
by the translated name of Wuch‘eng, was changed by them into 
Bashiboli, the first part of which is stated by these high authori- 
ties to mean in “the language of the Mahommedans” “ head,” 
and the last part “kidneys.” But, though they have thus done 
their best to disfigure the original works, they have not been able 
to destroy much of their value, as Dr. Bretschneider has con- 
clusively proved. 

Part ITI. contains an explanation of a Mongol-China medisval 
map of Central and Western Asia, taken from a work which was 
published in the first half of the fourteenth century. It is, 
therefore, one of the oldest extant specimens of Chinese carto- 
graphy, and is on that account extremely interesting. But at 

rst sight it is difficult to recognize that it is a map. It is 
divided into rectangular spaces, like a modern American city; . 
it shows neither mountains nor rivers; and leaves all natural 
frontiers unnoticed. It contains, however, a number of place- 
names, which are for the most part plainly recognizable, and 
serves, therefore, as a certain corrective to the mischievous work 
of the Chinese editors above referred to. 

The Fourth Part opens with a new chapter of Chinese history. 
Towards the latter end of the fourteenth century the Mongol 
dynasty which had been established by the skill and prowess of 
Jenghiz Khan and Kubilai Khan came to an end, and was super- 
seded by a Chinese dynasty which, after ruling over the Empire 
for two hundred years, gave place to the present Manchu 
dynasty. In the records of the period embraced between the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, therefore, we find the old order 
of things changed, and, instead of reading of commands being 
issued at Karakorum and “ tremblingly obeyed” all over China, 
we are told of envoys being sent from Peking to Timur demand- 
ing tribute from him. Fortunately for the cause of civilization 
the Mongols have never since been able to lift their necks from 
beneath the heel of China. But to all who may desire to | 
the historical geography of that eventful period when they rai 
their heads high above their fellows and swept over Asia from 
the Yellow Sea to the Caspian we confidently recommend Dr, 
Bretschneider’s work, which is marked throughout by careful 
research and great accuracy. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL COMPENDIUM.* 


AG of Parliament, like Blue-books, however important or 
interesting they may be, can scarcely be said to afford good 
reading to the general public, though they are at times productive 
of it when subjected to the commen and exposition of ex- 
perts. Digests of legislative measures intended for the use of 
professional men and for the enlightenment of the public must be 
comprehensive at once and simple. With this aim have Messrs. 
Henry Stephen and Horace E. Miller put forth their Compendium, 
which comprises a lucid and able digest of the County Electors 
Act, the Local Government Act, and the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882, together with an appendix containing the text of 
these and other statutes bearing upon them, extracts from 
Parliamentary papers, and other necessary information con- 


* The County Council Compendium; or, Digest of the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act, 1882, the County Electors "act, 1888, and Local a 
Act, 1888, &c. &c. By Henry Stephen and Horace E. Miller, LL.B. 
London: Waterlow & Sons. 1888. 
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nected with local government. “It has not, of course, been 
possible,” Messrs. Stephen and Miller observe, “in a volume 
of this size, to comment at any great length upon the changes 
in local administration which are about to take place through- 
out the country.” No exception can possibly be taken to this 
view. Such commentary as the Compendium offers is, we 
think, invariably pertinent, just, and helpful. “It has been 
our endeavour,” the authors proceed to remark, “ not only to give 
the layman some notion of the details of the two Acts of the 
present year ”—the County Electors Act and the Local Govern- 
ment Act—“ which foreshadow and systematize such changes in 
as simple language as it is possible to use, but also to help the 
lawyer and the official by referring them to cases decided upon 
statutes embodied therein and to others which will be equally 
useful in construing analogous passages in the Local Government 
Act 1888.” This object has been successfully realized. With re- 
spect to the technical illustration of the subject, it is only neces- 
— here to observe that the references to cases are numerous 
and valuable, the annotation copious, and the tabulated informa- 
tion derived from Parliamentary papers extremely useful. The 
book, in fact, is a concise treatise on the enormous changes in 
local eee that will come into operation in April, and 
a handy volume of reference for officials and electors. 

Something more, however, remains to be said from the elector’s 
point of view. It is sometimes too hastily assumed that the lay- 
man, as the uninitiated is perversely described, cannot benefit by 
the perusal of books of a severely legal aspect. Generally 
— they are deterrent, and generally speaking it is well that 

ey should tn The elector, however, who has not yet realized 
what it is to be a County Council elector must be strangely un- 
intelligent if he is not greatly interested by the first or expository 
or. of the County Council Compendium. It should arouse in 

im a wholesome sense of his coming responsibilities. From such 
simple matters as the number of councillors and aldermen who 

ill represent him in council, or the nature of his qualification— 
be it of the burgess roll or a 1o/. occupation—to the imposing 
powers vested in the County Council, the magnitude of the new 
scheme of Local Government is unfolded with admirable clearness 
and cumulative effect. In the first place, we have an intro- 
ductory sketch of the subject, setting forth the general purport 
of the Acts creating County Councils and a wathen scheme of 
Local Government. To this succeed chapters on the constitution 
and election of the new Councils; on their powers and duties, 
administrative and financial; on the nature and sources of the 
property and funds at their disposal; on the County Council for 

ndon and special Counties and Liberties; on legal proceedings 
and other provisions; and, lastly, on District Councils. With 

to these last, the authors’ treatment is one of anticipation. 

hat they advance on the subject must be taken, as they 

cautiously observe, to be “ hypothetical,” though, of course, they 

base their conclusions on the clauses of the original Bill in- 

—- by Mr. Ritchie, which may yet, in some form, become 
Ww. 


DICTIONARY OF ANONYMOUS AND PSEUDONYMOUS 
LITERATURE OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


Wwe the issue of the present volume, being the fourth, 

the Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Litera- 
ture of Great Britain of Messrs. Samuel Halkett and John 
Laing is completed. It is a work which reflects the greatest 
credit on the editor and compiler, Miss Catherine Laing, 
whose modest preface, in explaining to subscribers the cir- 
cumstances under which the several volumes have been pro- 
duced and issued, enables the reader to form a certain idea 
of the difficulties of preparation and completion. Miss Laing 
inherited from her father, the Rev. John Laing, a mass of 
materials which included not merely his own collection of notes, 
but also those of Messrs. Halkett and H. B. Wheatley. A great 
number of slips were found on examination to consist of “ merely 
a word or two of the title, with a reference to one or more 
authorities.” All these had, of course, to be completed, the 
references verified, and “not infrequently, in the case of 
duplicate slips, drawn from different sources,” the “ rival 
claims of authorship examined”; a work which necessitated 
the consultation not only of the Edinburgh libraries—the 
University, the Advocates, the Signet—but of various others 
“throughout the Kingdom.” The result of the lady’s labours— 
which, it will be seen, were long and arduous—is extremely 
satisfactory. Occasionally, indeed, one meets with a statement 
at which one rubs one’s eyes and rather gasps for further inform- 
ation. Thus, under the rubric “ Alexander Smith,” we are re- 
ferred to “Sydney Dobell” ; George Sand is described as “ Arma- 
dine” L. A. Dudevant ; and “ Oliver Yorke” is set down as the 
pseudonym, not of Maginn, but of Francis Mahony. Such mis- 
takes—if mistakes they be—are rare, however, and detract but 
little from the value of a work which is not less thoroughgoin 
in detail than it is comprehensive in scope. Miss Laing, indeed, 
has earned the lasting gratitude of that part of the world which 
is interested in pseudonymous and anonymous literature, and has 
produced a book which no student and no library of reference 
can well do without. 


* Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature of Great 
in. Edinburgh: Paterson. 


MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES.* 


HIS is a capital subject, if properly treated. Wit 

T laughter thirty years ago would have 
ceived who foretold the coming of a time, and that in the imme. 
diate future, the future of the next generation, when eye 
manufacturing town of any importance would have its museyy 
and art gallery. So it is, however; and nothing could be more 
interesting and useful than an adequate account of the move. 
ment, and a description, however brief, of each collection. From 
Mr. Greenwood’s title-page, and from a still more pretentious 
preface, a reader will look into his book for information which he 
will, however, fail to find. The preface is plausible enough. Mr 
Greenwood advocates the appointment of. a Minister of Educa. 
tion, and quotes the reply of the leader of the House of Commons 
to a question on the subject last July. Mr. Smith said that the 
union of the British Museum, the National Gallery, and South 
Kensington could not be effected without dealing with separate 
trusts, and Mr. Greenwood does not suggest ary adequate soly. 
tion of this difficulty. He goes on to state what we have before 
now shown to be a fallacy. He says that the museums and 
galleries just mentioned “are maintained by public money, to 
which the whole nation contributes,” a proposition to which’ an 
— assent can hardly be given ; fut he founds on it this 
deduction, that “the provinces, as well as London, should more 
largely share, by means of loans of objects, and in other wa: 
in the advantages attaching to these national institutions,” 
In other words, there are advantages attaching to certain in. 
stitutions, which advantages can only attach to institutions 
which (1) are near the greatest centre of population, are (2) full 
of the greatest number of rare objects, and (3) are resorted to 
by people from other places because of the certainty of findi 
the object wanted. Mr. Greenwood would deprive our a 
collections of these advantages without being able to confer them 
upon any other institution. Personally every one wishes to haye 
books and works of art accessible to himself; but as the greater 
part of the people who nourish this desire live nearer to London 
than to ~~ other populous centre, it is well that the collections 
aforesaid should be in London too. Suppose the British Museum 
decentralized, and suppose a citizen of Newcastle-on-Tyne to be 
seized with the not extraordinary desire to see the drawings of 
Thomas Bewick, and be fully assured that the British Museum 
would be the place to ask for them. If his desire or necessi 
is strong it is no ot hardship that he should have par 
some days in London, especially as he is certain to see what he 
wants. But Mr. Greenwood would have him told that half the 
drawings were gone to Bath and the rest to Thurso. i 
such an argument as this Mr. Greenwood, who is only one of a 
class who talk. about taxpayers, and so forth, has not a single 
word to offer in reply. In the national collections we must have 
centralization. It might be more convenient for the whole king- 
dom to place them at Dunstable, perhaps, or on Cannock Chase, 
in the very middle of England, but they must be kept together, 
and unquestionably “the greatest of the greatest number” 
rule would keep them in London, where they are. 

We have dwelt, pon at unnecessary length on Mr. 
Greenwood’s superficial proposals. It is hardl worth while to 
go on to point out to him that, in the class of works of art of 
which he advocates the loan of “ duplicates,” duplicates do not 
exist. There are no duplicate Diirer drawings, or Limoges 
enamels, or ivory carvings, or Elgin marbles. With regard to 
another of his Fo sitions we can only notice it as curious. 
He is convinced that it is only the rate-supported museums 
which are doing really useful work. Museums supported by 
subscriptions and volun donations are in a state of de 
crepitude and decay. He does not condescend to mention the 
case—and it would seem to be by far the most common— 
of a museum started by private munificence, and su 
by rates subsequently. But this is the case of the British 

useum, of the Liverpool collections, and, in short, of & 
number of very successful institutions; and the method of 
starting public institutions by private enterprise is, and 
we trust, ever be, a prominent trait of the English character. 
What Frenchmen, Italians, even Germans, expect their Govern- 
ment to do for them, and what a section of Radical doctrinaires 
would wish our Government to do for us, we have done for our- 
selves. The National Gallery is in large part due to private 
enterprise, the British Museum wholly to the initiative of the 
much-abused original, ex officio and family trustees. When we 
come to look more closely at Mr. Greenwood’s work, we find it 
marred by the same marks all through. Thus when he advocates 
the despatch by Government of a Lip to collect specimens 
natural history and works of art, he goes on to say, “ two of 
Royal yachts might be turned to account by being Bie to 
such a use as this.” If we called Mr. Greenwood a cal 
faddist, that one sentence would be sufficient justification. It 
is impossible to deal seriously with such arguments. He com- 
lains of the “paucity in the bequests to the British Museum. 

rom 1864,” he observes, “to 1885 inclusive, it stands 
at 45,7162, about the market value of a su ul race- 
horse.” We should like to see that horse. The Royal yachts 
evidently rankle in Mr. Greenwood’s mind. Here is some more 
about them. ‘The ethnological collection shows “what ult- 


* Museums and Art Galleries, By Thomas Greenwood. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1888, 
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the British Museum might become if the Government 

were not 80 imonious in its grant for the Museum, and so 
Javish when it is a question of powder, shot, pensions, and Royal 
yachts.” Mr. Greenwood does not suggest any way by which our 
reasures are to be defended without the powder, shot, and so 
forth he 80 gravely discountenances. On the same page with 
our last quotation we are further told that Mr. Franks has lately 
peen made a C.B. “Had he shot, from behind a trench, a 
of defenceless Soudanese, he would 
ceived & higher honour.” That creature of Greenwood’s 
the “defenceless Soudanese ” is, as Khartoum and Souakin 

te, a wholly fabulous animal, which maintains a pre- 

qmious existence in the regions of Claptrap, so assiduously culti- 
raed writers like Mr. Greenwood, and by greater than he, as 
westall see. He considers it unreasonable that gifts from the 
British Museum should go to “any private and subscription 
gueums.” This opinion he defends on the ground that the 
’ money ought not to be used for the select few. His 
decentralization opinions come, in part at least, from Mr. John 
Morey, whom he quotes as looking with the utmost dismay at 
theconcentration of population and treasures of instruction on 
thebanks of the Thames. Mr. Greenwood shares this feeling, 
wi well he may, with his peculiar views as to powder and shot 


gd defenceless Soudanese. 

We have dwelt a too much on this of Mr. 
Greenwood’s book. e have been tempted into it the want 
ofsrangement in the book itself, which makes it difficult to give 


asummarized account of it. The index is useless, as many of 
the princi places treated of are omitted. The table of con- 
tents would give a better idea of Mr. Greenwood’s objects if it 
comesponded better with the text. The introduction and the 
nett two chapters are taken up with such questions as “The 
relation of the State to museums,” and “The place of museums 
in education.” Their general tone may be judge from a single 
gatiment in which, under various forms, Mr. Greenwood in- 
at intervals; let any one order all “the Blue-books re- 
fermg to Museums and Free Libraries, and see the character of 
the literature he will receive. By way of contrast let him order 
all the Blue-books and returns referring to torpedoes, guns, rifles, 
and ships, and see what he will pay for the cart-load of books he 
would have when his order was executed.” This sort of twaddle 
hs unfortunately great influence. It is very cheaply produced, 
ad often very troublesome to refute. When an enemy has 
? the Thames, bombarded St. Paul’s, and captured the 
ional Gallery, the preachers of Mr. Greenwood’s type will 
scribe the disaster to “centralization” and not to defenceless- 
ms. In his fourth chapter there is a fairly interesting account 
af the oldest English museums—among which, by the way, he 
does not enumerate the Tower collection, which is more than a 
eatury older than the Ashmolean. Thence he goes through a 
lage number of the museums of this country and of Germany, 
France, and Italy, with a few others, but makes no mention of 
Australia, where the Free Library and Museum mania is at its 
greatest height. There is a chapter on Sunday Opening, one 
@ Museum Lectures, and Notes on Management. The wood- 
qs are good, but there is no object in repeating that of the 
Bimingham Art Gallery, which is not more beautiful than any 
other contemporary building. His book unquestionably fills, or 
es to a void; and could the author only have kept his 
and the Royal yachts out of it, and have spent the labour 

us saved on the index, this would have been a fairly useful 
compilation. We have perhaps dwelt too long on its unfavour- 
able side; the temptation to “nip in the bud” any Radical 
fad we encounter is too strong; but if Mr. Greenwood had ap- 
is great mind to some practical questions, we might have 
Commended him more highly. Had he, for example, explained 
to us how a larger annual sum could be spent on the acqui- 
sition of art treasures, and how their defence at the same time 
tould be assured; if he had explained to us how the central col- 
ketions can be made useful to the t possible number of 
students without scattering them over the face of the country, 
Wethould have thanked him gratefully. He has preferred to 
Politics into the calm and holy region of art and literature ; 

We have ventured to reprove him Ey 4 and the more 

# , as we have already observed, his book stops the way. 
Of the more abstruse doctrines of political economy, of the inti- 
mate telation between the national security and the national 
Wealth, he knows no more than he does about the colloquial 
¢lisim of the nunnated dammah. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


YEN. ninth edition of a work so monumental as the late 
M. Lenormant’s Histoire ancienne de U Orient (1) deserves 
— Special mention, especially when its publication has been in 
manner interrupted by the author’s death, and has had to be 
ned by another hand. It has grown considerably in the 
if wy Years which have +" since its first appearance. Then, 
Weare not mistaken, the book, which received an academic 
Was in two volumes only. It now presents itself as six 
———E—= “revised, co , and considerably aug- 
1) Histoire ancienne de? Orient. Par Francois Lenormant. Continuée 
Neuviéme édition, 1881-1888, Paris; A. Lévy. 
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mented,” like the immortal kiss of the story. The main feature, 
or one of the main features, of the book is its extensive illus- 
tration, in arranging which the publishers have apparently spared 
no pains, being enabled by the kindness of . Hachette to 
draw even upon such recent and, therefore, as a rule, jealously 
guarded collections as MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s well-known 
work, There may, no doubt, be more opinions than one as 
to the merit of these vast illustrated encyclopedias (for such 
they are in effect), compiled by a single man on a subject, or set 
of subjects, to which it me | task an ordinary jury of savants, 
working jointly and severally, to do justice. But M. Lenormant’s 
knowledge and his industry were both abnormal, and, to put a 
base but practical consideration, the large print and the frequent 
breaks for illustration represent a proportionately smaller amount 
of actual work than has to be put into some less imposing but 
more closely printed volumes. The first of them has a sort of 
general preface on primitive man, duly illustrated by Neanderthal 
skulls and the like, and supplemented by a classification of 
languages, and a discussion of biblical and other ethn hies. 
The second is entirely occupied with Egypt, and the third fo ows 
it up with the “civilization, manners, and monuments of the 
Egyptians.” In like manner two volumes (or rather the greater 
part of two) are consecrated to the Assyrians and Chal 
the latter part of the fifth passing into the Medes and Persians, 
who also occupy the sixth and last, followed by the various occu- 
pants of Syria and Arabia. In this great space the history, as 
well as the manners, language, religion, and all the rest, of the 
nations treated find a place. It is, as it were, a chronicle crossed 
with a Real-Lexikon, and, as we have said, abundantly illustrated 
with plates of all sorts. A collection so vast is practically im- 
possible to criticize ; we shall not, as we have hinted, = a 
to 


very violent resistance if any one says that it is impossi 
write. The spec 


ialist in particular subjects is almost certain to 
be able to find fault with parts; but it may be a more damaging 
question whether the turn of “the reader who is not a specialist 
would not have been better served either by a series of separate 
works or by one work on a less monumental scale. It is evident, 
however, that there has been a considerable demand for this par- 
ticular work on its own particular scale in its own country, and 
certainly it could on that scale scarcely have been done with a 
more lavish apparatus or in a more patient and exhaustive 
fashion. 

The very title of M. Gourd’s treatise (2) will show that it is 
not easy to notice it briefly in a survey of general literature. 
We are not quite certain that it would be much easier to give @ 
satisfactory account of it under other conditions. It belongs to 
that class of philosophical writing which is at once too vague 
and too particular, too much occupied with a vast terminology, 
and too much occupied with the special dicta of special writers. 
We are not disinclined to favour the bringing back of apes 4 
from physics to metaphysics. But metaphysics are only tolerable 
when they start from strict definitions of terms, and use those 
terms in a commonly accepted relation. The authors whom 
M. Gourd quotes and criticizes for the most part, as it seems to 
us, use terms in senses which have no common acceptation 


whatever. 
The origins of written language (3) form one of the subjects of 
which it been said, with truth and wit, that “ the fun of it 


is, you never can find out.” M. Alotte’s contribution to the 
debate—the contention, to wit, that writing came before 
at least before language—has at any rate the merit of audacity. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


J y= new volume of the Henry Irving Shakespeare (Blackie & 
Sons) naturally exhibits a scrupulous adherence on the 
of the editors and their collaborators to the scheme indicated in 
the original volume, the distinctive features of which were dis- 
cussed at the time of publication. The merits of the four pre- 
ceding volumes are, of course, the merits of the fifth. It contains, 
says Nir. Marshall, “ some of the most interesting of Sh "8 
plays ”—-a statement that would be incontrovertible if applied to 
any one volume of the edition—and in such characteristic matters 
as the introductory summaries of stage history, literary and his- 
torical comment, and criticism, what we have previously com- 
mended we find still commendable. Each play has its copious 
annotation, its list of obsolete or rare cea its critical intro- 
duction, and, where desirable, its illustrative plan—eg. the 
sixteenth-century map of Windsor and neighbourhood appended to 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. In his commentary on this play 
Mr. Marshall is assisted by Mr. P. A. Daniel, who discusses the 
discrepancies between the Folio and Quarto versions, the date of 
roduction, and “the notable entanglement of the time-plot.” 
r. Oscar Fay Adams is associated with Mr. Marshall in the 
notes and introduction to Henry V. Mr. Marshall deals with 
Much Ado About Nothing; Mr. A. Wilson Verity has under- 
taken As You Like It; and the last play of the volume, Twelfth 
Night, is entrusted to Mr. Arthur Symons. Treating of the 
sources of Twelfth Night, Mr. Symons is hardly accurate when 
he says that “ GZ’ Ingannati was translated by Peacock in 1862,” 
and he might have given the date of the first performance of the 


(2) Le phénoméne. Esquisse de philosophie générale. Par J. J.Gourd. 
Paris: Alcan. 


(3) Primordialité de Vécriture. Par L. Alotte. Paris: Vieweg. 
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Italian comedy at Siena (1531), and the claim to absolute origi- 
nality put forward in its prologue, which led Peacock to surmise 
that Ai other versions of the story were drawn from the Ingannati. 
Peacock, it may be added, translated only those scenes in which 
the principal characters were concerned, adding “a connecting 
outline of the rest.” 

In Mr. David Beveridge’s Between the Ochils and the Forth 
(Blackwood & Sons) we have a comprehensive, yet informal, 
handbook to the history, antiquities, and topography of one of 
the most beautiful districts in Scotland. In his delineation the 
author does not forget the smaller needs of the picturesque 
tourist, such as the noting of inns and distances. The informa- 
tion is varied and exact, the description graphic, the observation 
keen, the style agreeable, and the book itself compendious. A 
hundred years it would not perhaps have been issued with- 
out some form of illustration. It would have taken shape as a 
well-subscribed quarto and received the embellishment of the 
aquatinter. In these days, when photographs do much abound, 
a a is all that is wanted, and Mr. Beveridge’s book possesses 
one that is excellent as to scale, legibility, and accuracy. 

Under the title Episcopate of the Right Reverend Frederick 
Barker, D.D., Bishop of Sydney (Hatchards) we have a memorial 
of the more distinguished, though perhaps not the more active, 
portion of the life of a devoted Evangelical prelate. The editor, 
the Rev. W. M. Cowper, Dean of Sydney, gives a clear and well- 
proportioned sketch of the twenty-five years of Bishop Barker's 
episcopate, such as affords fair biographical portraiture and sug- 
gestive insight into the multifarious labours of Church govern- 
ment in the oldest of Australian sees. The narrative of the 
Bishop's tours through the diocese comprises not the least inte- 
resting of the many proofs of Dr. Barker's energy and zeal in ex- 
tending the influences of the Church in Australia. Dean Cowper's 
volume is a record of the Bishop’s work rather than a biography. 
It oe only the briefest summary by way of introduction 
of Dr. Barker's five-and-twenty years’ experience of parochial 
work in and near Liverpool. This, however, scarcely falls 
within the writer’s aim, and possesses, of course, little of the 
interest that belongs to the history of Bishop Barker's epis- 
copate. 

e poetry of three centuries is ransacked to make up Pro- 
fessor Eric Robinson’s “ anthology” of poems inspired by children 
and childhood—The Children of the Poets (Walter Scott)—and 
much that is charming, pathetic, and pretty may be found in the 
gathering. Not a little, also, it is to be feared, must be classed 
as merely mawkish, puerile, or intolerably affected. As with all 
the so-called anthologies of the day, the present century is in- 
ordinately represented, more than two-thirds of the book being 
occupied with nineteenth-century verse. In this section the 
works of poets and poetasters are fearlessly mingled, and the 
latter do mightily prevail. 

Vidore, by Griftin W. Vyse (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), is a 
story of an unhappy marriage which occasions most unmerited 
torture to a charming lady, fortunately fora few years only, when 
the suicide of her debauched and elderly spouse leaves her free to 
atone for her error by a second marriage. The story is unexciting, 
the characters uninteresting, the manner of relation tedious, and 
the plot in no way memorable. There is a doctor who seriously 
advises the elderly husband of the charming heroine that it is 
better to “get thoroughly drunk once a week and abstain the 
other six days” than to take two bottles of good old wine nightly. 
This is the one impressive passage in the book. 

Cahirmoyle; or, the Old Home, by Charlotte Grace O’Brien 
(Limerick: Guy & Co.), is a little collection of verses com- 
memorative of childhood in an old country house. They are 
pretty and unaffected enough to find readers readily responsive to 
sentiments common to most thoughtful spirits. 

The seventh edition, in three volumes, of Keble’s edition of the 
Works of Hooker, revised and corrected by Dean Church and the 
Rev. F. Paget, D.D., contains a facsimile page from a MS. of the 
Fifth Book of the Ecclesiastical Polity, which was purchased for 
the Bodleian Library in 1878 by the Rev. H. O. Coxe of the re- 
presentatives of the Rey. W. Woolston. The MS. is fully de- 
scribed in the second volume, and bears on its first page the 
authorizing signature of Archbishop Whitgift. 

We have to acknowledge new editions of the late Colonel 
W. Stewart Thorburn’s Guide to the Coins of Great Britain and 
Treland (L. Upeott Gill), with facsimiles admirably executed ; 
Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys, by the Rev. J. E. C. Weldon 
(Rivingtons) ; C@edmon’s Exodus and Daniel, edited from Grein 
by Theodore W. Hunt, Ph.D. (Boston: Ginn & Co.); and Pro- 
fessor Thomas Fowler's Locke, “ English Men of Letters” series 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

We have also received The British Farmer and his Com- 
petitors, by William E. Bear (Cassell & Co.); No Cipher in 
Shakespeare, by the Rev. A. Nicholson, LL.D. (Fisher Unwin) ; 
The Women of Israel, by Grace Aguilar (Routledge); A Dic- 
tionary of Technical and Trade Terms (Ward, Lock, & Co.) ; 
Back Streets and London Slums, by Frederick Hastings (Religious 
Tract Society) ; My Playmates and I, by Elizabeth Day (Simpkin 
& Marshall); A Lakeland Story, by Harriet Kendall, illustrated 
by A. Woodruff and Tom Taylor (Walker & Co.), and Play 
with Your Own Marbles, and other stories, by J. J. Wright, 
third edition (Swan Sonnenschein). — 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Commun;. 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must aly 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| ;YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. HENRY IRVING- 
Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD this Afternoon at 3, and To-night at 9. Last two 
performances ot Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. HYDE. Preceded at 2 P.M. and 8 P.M. b; LESBIA, 
CAMERON. Matince, Torda a ies 
PRON. inée, ‘To-day y 2. Monday Nes 
atinée, To-day (Saturday) at onday Next, October HARD ‘Se 


FIELD as THE BARON CHEVRIAL. 


HE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street.—ARTS and CRAFTS 

EXHIBITION SOCIETY. The £1RST EXUIBITION of this SOCIETY will 
OPEN on Ociober 1 next. 

WALTER CRANE, President. 

ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERTS (Thitty- 
third Annual Series). These World-renowned CONCERTS will be resu on 
October 13. Conductor, Mc, AUGUST MANNS. on application to the MANAGBE, 
Crystal Palace, SJE. 


George Street, Edinburgh. 

Dear Sirs, 

The undoubted excellence of genuine SCOTCH WHISKEY 
is, we fear, much prejudiced by the many imitations offered in 
England. 

Medical men nowadays extensively prescribe scoTcH 
WHISKEY as a valuable restorative and beverage. _ 

For many years past we have devoted our attention to the 
selection and maturing of SCOTCH WHISKEY, and are pleased 
to know our efforts have been appreciated. ’ 

We can with perfect contidence recommend it as the 
“ PERFECTION OF SCOTCH WHISKEY.” Cash price, 40) 

xr doz. Two dozen delivered carriage paid to any Railway 
Station in England. 


Your obedient servants, 
DOUGLAS & MASON. 


PIANOS.—NEW MODELS from 21 Guiness. 

These i arkable for their 

touch. and PIANOS for HIRE, oF on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
W. J. ENNEVER & SON, Manu acturers, 57 Berners Street, 
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